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CHAPTER XV. 


‘* Yet weep I not for human misery, 
Nor for the stars’ complaining, 
Nor for the river’s wailing. 
I weep for thee alone most miserly, 
Keep all my tears for thee.” 
“HI!” roars he to a tall young man, who has come out of the 
field, and is now striding through the bracken, with his gun on 
his shoulder. 

The tall young man stops, and looks enquiringly in his 
direction, whereupon McNamara, waving the cup on high, yells 
to him: 

“T say, Wortley !” 

“What?” roars back Sir Stephen, who, on account of the dip 
in the ground where he is standing, can see McNamara only. 

“* Lads and lasses, come to tay—come to tay,” sings Mickey 
at the top of his extraordinary lungs. 

Sir Stephen, who naturally thinks he has gone mad, shouts 
back : 

“What the deuce are you at?” 

At this juncture, Nell most providentially appears upon the 
scene, another cup in her hand, which she also waves to the 
rabbiter down below. 


* Copyright, 1894, by J. B. Lippincott Company, in the United States. 
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“T really think, Mickey, you might spare us your Irish some- 
times,’ says she pettishly, to McNamara, who indignantly 
repudiates the accusation. 

“Trish, indeed! I was only making up the poetry. If I had 
said, ‘Lads and lasses, come away, he'd have gone round the 
corner ; but when I said ‘ fay’ he understood.” 

“Did he?” contemptuously. 

“ Of course he did. He’s coming; I suppose,” wrathfully, and 
growing very mixed, because of his anger, “you thought I called 
tay tea.” 

“No,” says Nell, giving way to wild mirth. “I thought you 
called tea zay!” 

“Look here,” says Mickey, “I'll strangle you some day.” He, 
however, is also shouting with laughter by the time Sir Stephen 
joins them. 

“Such a blessing you have come,” says Nell, giving him her 
hand, and a delightful smile, “ Mickey was just going to strangle 
me.” 

. “Well, I thought he looked a little mad,” says Sir Stephen. 
“T’m thankful I’m in time. Put down that murderous weapon, 
McNamara,” pointing to the cup, “and explain yourself.” 

“’m bad at that,” says Mickey, “but Mrs. Gaveston is having 
a gipsy tea over there, and she wants to know if you'll join 
us.” 

“How nicely you said that, just like one of those etiquette 
books, that tell you how to address your superiors,” says Nell, 
with a faint little grimace, which, I regret to say, Mr. McNamara 
lavishly responds to behind Sir Stephen’s back. “Sir Stephen 
aren't you tired of the rabbits? I am sure the rabbits are very 
tired of you. Do let them alone for a little while, and come 
aid talk to Cecilia.” 

“Does that mean that I mustn’t talk to you?” asks Sir 
Stephen, who is really looking almost handsome in his present 
get-up. 

Nell lowers her eyes, and furrows her brows as if thinking. 

“ ’m so busy, you see,” says she demurely. “ I’m looking after 
the tea. But you’ve come in excellent time for that, as the fire 
has refused to light.” 

The fire, however, is now a glorious thing as they approach. 
It is blazing high, and the kettle—that, oft-times, most obstinate 
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thing in the world, is singing with all the fervour of an assured 
prima donna. 

“Oh, Sir Stephen, here you are!” says Cecilia, going to meet 
him. “We have had such a tussle with the fire, but now I really 
do think it is going to behave itself. One would think an evil 
eye had been thrown on it until now.” 

“It must be Captain Stairs’,” says Nell laughing. “He is 
new; an unknown quantity; therefore how can we trust 
him ?” 

“Tt is madness to take anyone on trust,” returns Stairs smiling. 
He is thinking of Cecilia, however. 

“We'll take you anyway,” says Mickey. “ Your eye seems to 
be a most respectable one, if it has had anything to do with ¢hs 
fire.” 

Indeed, the kettle is at last boiling, and after a desperate 
struggle with the teapot, to which it appears to be hopelessly 
antagonistic, and a snort of rage that only itself could produce 
is persuaded to pour itself into the triumphant pot, after 
which the lid of the latter closes with a disgracefully jubilant 
sound, and peace is restored—though without much honour on 
either side, it must be acknowledged. 

“We were just talking about our fancy ball,” says Nell 
presently. Then, to Wortley, “Cecilia is going to have one next 
month. What will you be?” 

“Perhaps I shan’t be asked,” says Sir Stephen. 

“Nonsense! That’s getting out of it. / know what you 
ought to be.” 

“Do you? What then?” 

“Td be afraid to tell you.” 

There is so little fear in the small face looking down at him— 
Sir Stephen is stretched at her feet—that the latter laughs 
aloud. 

“You can’t think how interesting you are,” says he. “It’s so 
nice to know that someone is afraid of one. It quite sets one 
up. But what have I done to you, that you should commend to 
my notice such a costume as that?” 

“ As what?” asks she, glancing at him from under her long 
lashes, 

“ As the one you have in your mind. Of course, I shall follow 
your advice ; and perhaps the cheapest way to manage it would 

a3° 
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be to write to Mr. Irving. He must have a considerable number 
of those costumes tucked away somewhere.” 

“Ts it Greek ?” asks Nell, with a puzzled air. Her audacity is 
enchanting. Sir Stephen laughs again. 

“No; it’s melancholy English. Melancholy for me, at all 
events; proving your opinion of me. But tell me—sa// I send 
to the Lyceum for some of those cast-off garments that splendid 
Mephistopheles used to wear ?” 

“Qh! is it that you have in your mind ?” cries she disdainfully. 
“ As if,” with another little glance, “they would fit you. He, so 
tall and slender, you so tall and r 

“ Broad ?” 

“T wasn’t going to say that,” says Nell frowning. But ”—as if 
suddenly becoming aware of something—“ you ave the biggest 
man I ever saw.” 

“Is that an insult or aa compliment? Perhaps I had better 
pass it over. You call me a giant then?” 

“JT don’t call you anything,” says Nell. 

-“ You do, however. ‘Sir Stephen,’ sometimes.” 

“T meant that I didn’t call you names.” 

“I’m not so sure of that.” He edges towards her across the 
grass, and helps himself to a bit of plum cake. Tea is in high 
swing by this time. “ You've called me a ‘giant’! And to call 
anybody anything is actionable now-a-days. Well,am I to go 
as ‘ Anak’ then, if not as Mephistophetes? ” 

“Ah! That’s trying to find out,” says she. “I wasn’t think- 
ing of either Anak or that other unpleasant person when I first 
spoke.” 

“Weren’t you?” says Mr. McNamara, breaking into the 
conversation with a sigh of relief. “What a comfort! The 
infant phenomenon is always such a nuisance! When / first 
spoke, I——” 

“ Oh, spare us, Mickey,” cries Cecilia. 

“T wasn’t going to say anything unpleasant,” says McNamara 
reproachfully. “I was only going to reveal an old legend in the 
family. My mother and my old nurse, who was quite famed in 
Donegal for her knowledge of the unseen—who might, indeed, 
at this moment be a celebrated member of the Psychical 
Research Society—-—” 


“Why isn’t she? Where is she ?” interrupts Cecilia anxiously. 
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“Why don’t you bring her over? What a find she’d be! She 
might make her fortune and ours, now Madame Blavatsky is 
gone.” 

“For one trifling reason. That she is gone too,” says 
McNamara mournfully. “She died when I was two years old, 
and my mother always said a great woman had been lost to the 
world. Especially the infant world. Anyhow, she had great 
hopes of me upon my first utterance.” 

“ And what was that?” eagerly. 

“Really I hardly like to tell.’ McNamara looks modestly 
into his cup. 

“ Oh, go on, Mickey.” 

“Well—it was ‘Bo’!” 

“Oh, go to the deuce,” says Sir Stephen, forgetting himself in 
the heat and disappointment of the moment. 

“I thought you said your old nurse knew something about 
the unseen—was quite a Mahatma sort of person ?” says Cecilia, 
who never troubles herself to know anything about anything, 
and is quite content with smatterings. 

“She never wore a hat that J ever heard of,” says Mickey 
sadly. “She only wore a cap, that, as a child, I thought was a 
helmet, and she knew a lot about the unseen, so you needn’t abuse 
the poor old thing. The dead are sacred, you know. Only she 
called the unseen ‘The good people, and when I said ‘ Bo’ 
evidently derived from Bogey: See? as my first word, she 
told my mother it was the most remarkable instance of 
childish intelligence she had ever heard of. And that by 
reason of that one word, I should always be able to have 
the good people under my thumb. She said I was to be a 
leader of men, and that the ‘good people’ would obey me, and 
that I should marry a ‘lovely lady.” He pauses, and casts a 
thoughtful glance at Nell. “That’s you, I suppose,” says he. 

“I’m sure it isn’t then,” says Nell heartily. “Your ‘good 
people’ have made a mistake there.” Sheturns her back upon 
him, and gives her attention once more to Wortley. 

“ After all, you haven’t guessed what I think you ought to be.” 

“T shall, perhaps.” 

“Oh! perhaps.” 

“You won’t tell me then ?” 

“No!” shaking her charming head. 
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“Very good. I shall appear at your sister’s dance in the dress 
you have—designed for me.” 

“You couldn’t guess it,” says she laughing. 

“Tl try.” 

“What shall I go as?” asks Mr. McNamara generally, who, 
having eaten all the plum cake, is now, as he would himself 
have expressed it, “topping up” with the sponge. “TI lie 
awake o’ nights dwelling on it.” 

“My dear Mickey, what a woeful waste of time,” says Nell. 
“Ts there a question about it? Why, you rehearsed the part, 
publicly, only ten minutes ago.” 

“Qh, of course,” cries Cecilia, breaking into merry laughter. 
“A sweep, Mickey—a sweep you'll have to be.” 

“Qh, yes, Mickey. It will be delightful. The very thing for 
you !” declares Nell enthusiastically. “You could carry it offso 
well.” 

Mr. McNamara fixes a baleful eye first on Cecilia, then on 
Nell, but answer makes he none! At last he turns to Peter. 

- “Rude! very rude J call it,” says he. 

“Rude?” cries Nell. “What a misconception of the whole 
thing. Why, we want you to be original, that first and greatest 
thing. Many would shrink from the part, but you—with your 
bold spirit! You will make a sensation—create a part. What 
can you desire more? And besides all that, you have rehearsed 
it—a chance given to few of us—you have seen yourself in the 
pool over there, and——” 

“ Like Narcissus, thought myself a beauty,” says McNamara 
promptly. “I did not, however, throw myself in. I reflected,” 
pensively, “ that though I was a beauty, and therefore drownings 
and things might be expected of me, that still it wasn’t fair to 
all of you who would miss me so dreadfully.” 

“ How well you know us,” says Wortley. 

Here Cecilia, who has been talking to Stairs, turns to them, 
with faintly flushed cheeks and sparkling eyes. 

“Still arranging your costumes? Ah! you shouldn't tell.” 

“That’s what J say,” says Nell. 

“Yet you have been endeavouring to dress me for the past 
half-hour,” says Wortley. 

“My dear Miss Prendergast!” says McNamara, sotto voce, in 
the exact voice of Mrs. Cutforth-Boss. 
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“T shan’t tell what / going to be till I have to,” says Mrs, 
Gaveston. “And you, Peter—I forbid you to tell either.” 

“ A royal command,” says Gaveston in his quiet way. 

“T’ve got my commands,” says Mickey, turning to Cecilia. 
“They don’t sound very royal. And I only hope when I appear 
in your rooms you will put the blame in the right quarter.” 

“Why? What is it? What does he mean?” says Cecilia, 
a little absently. “No, no sweeps, Mickey! Are you really 
going, Philip? Well, good-bye, and remember you are promised 
to me after your visit to the McGregors,” 

“T never forget,” says Stairs. 

He bids them all good-bye, amidst the happy confusion of 
their packing up, and disappears through the trees. 

His departure, even to himself, seems a little abrupt. And he 
hardly knew why he went. Cecilia, for the past five minutes, 
had given herself up to him solely. She had been charming, 
delightful—/viendly. 

Perhaps that was why he went. 

“Do you know,” says Nell, addressing everyone generally, 
when he is well out of sight, “I think he is very nice indeed. I 
do, although certainly he is depressing. But, poor fellow, he was 
invalided home, and no doubt is still very ill.” 

“Decent fellow enough, in my opinion,” says Mickey. 

“T think,” remarks Wortley, looking at Nell, “ you sounded the 
central note when you said ‘ depressing.’ ” 

“He seems a good fellow for all that,” returns Gaveston kindly. 

All seems moving smoothly in Stairs’ favour, when suddenly 
a small and most unexpected voice breaks in, and checks the 
current. 

“ He’s a nasty, rude man,” says Geoffrey, with decision. 

“Oh, Geoffrey!” cries his mother. She looks at the boy in a 
strange way and laughs—a rather uncertain laugh. “What has 
he done to you?” asks she. 

“He pushed me away from him,” indignantly. 

“What a scoundrel!” exclaims his father, laughing. “De- 
serves killing, in my opinion. What shall we do with him, 
Geoffrey ? Hang, draw, and quarter him ?” 

“T don’t like him,” says the boy conclusively. 

“That seems to make an end of it,” says Wortley, who is 
looking amused. 
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“An end of all things,” Gaveston is laughing still: “even of 
this afternoon. I suppose we must go home, Cecilia?” 

“T suppose so,” Cecilia assents absently. Her eyes are fixed 
on her little son. What had happped before she came up ? 

A cloud has settled on her brow, a brow, as a rule, so cloudless! 
that Nell seeing it, wonders, Cecilia dull—unhappy. It seems 
impossible. Then, all at once she remembers something. What 
Cecilia had told her a little time ago, about those horrid bills, 
and her dislike to tell Peter about them. Though how anyone 
could be afraid to tell Peter anything seems extraordinary. Well, 
here is a chance of getting poor old Cissy out of her dumps. 
Fancy her being unhappy fora few pounds or so when she, Nell, 
can give them to her. 

She is standing next a young oak-tree—a lissome, pretty 
thing—a sort of replica of herself, and, as though acknowledging 
it as a brother, she winds her arm round it, and looks quickly 
towards Wortley. 

“Sir Stephen!” cries she, and Wortley, breaking off a con- 
versation with Gaveston with rather undue haste, comes to her. 

“Will you be very busy to-morrow ?” 

“Busy to-morrow? No.” 

He looks at her as if a little surprised, and she looks back at 
him with the most serene smile in the world. 

“ That’s all right then,” says she. “ Because I want to see you.” 

Sir Stephen suppresses a still further flow of surprise, and says : 
“Yes ?” interrogatively. 

“And alone, too!” Sir Stephen is now too perplexed for 
words, and she continues, “You know that little strand ”—she 
was going to say “where first I saw you,” but the memory of 
those horrid shoes and stockings checks her. No, not that 
strand, certainly. “ That little strand called Dead Man’s Cave ?” 

“Tt is hard to forget,” says Wortley. “ The ghastly clings to us.” 

“Well, I want to speak to you—and alone!” She nods 
here most mysteriously at him. “You won’t say a word, will 
you? and you'll be there to-morrow at three. That’s the hour 
when I can best escape. And I must see you.” 

What an invitation ! 

“T’ll be there certainly,’ 


’ 


says Wortley, looking at her. She 
receives his glance most kindly, and leaning towards him says: 

“Not a word to anyone, mind! you promise? Not”—her 
pretty finger to her lips—“ a word /” 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


‘‘I would do as I pleased, and doing what I pleased, I should have my will, and having 
my will, I should be contented.” 


THE little yellow sea-pansies are opening wide, and spreading 
themselves all abroad, beneath the sun’s rays. The sea lies 
calm as death. Round the corner, looking eastward from this 
tiny cave, two or three yachts are lying at anchor in the harbour, 
scarcely stirring, save for the lazy dipping of them, as they rise 
and fall, making their salutations to the water. 

To-day—that kind and “liberal worldling ” is en féte. Sucha 
blue sky overhead, and such a splendid gathering of colours 
under foot. The grey sands dazzling with all the bright delights 
of the rainbow—now shining softly like the opal, now sparkling 
like the polished diamond—and there, in the light soil the pansies, 
and the delicate asparagus, and the stiff mesembryanthemums. 
And here—on the shore itself, the pale grey bleaching of the 
bones of the dead sea-birds. 

The day is heavenly sweet. And still—so still! 

‘* The radiant summer with her azure eyes, 
And flower-crowned head,” 
is full upon us, and down here in this quaint spot, hidden 
from the world, the sweetness of it is intense. 

Nell, who had “ escaped,” as she called it, earlier even than she 
hoped for—Geoffrey having gone for a ride with his father—has 
thrown herself happily upon the sand, and supported by a big 
boulder behind her, gives herself up to the hour, and the peace 
of it! 

She is feeling singularly happy, which adds to her enjoyment. 
Poor, darling old Cis. She shall know very soon that the two 
hundred pounds she wants shall be hers—though, why on earth 
couldn’t she have asked Peter for it ? 

She laughs aloud as she dwells on Cecilia’s cowardice. Fancy 
her, Nell, being afraid of anyone. . . . She won't be afraid 
of Sir Stephen, certainly, when he arrives, which will be in 
about twenty minutes. 

The afternoon grows in beauty! Afar—over there—the 
yachts—that now have loosed their moorings and are going out 
to sea, are shining like huge sea-gulls against the pale clear sky. 
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There is no sound anywhere save the stir of the sea in the sun- 
light, and presently the girl, giving in to the charm of it all, sinks 
backwards, not asleep, yet hardly awake, and lazy—oh, so lazy ! 

Wortley, who had thought to be the first at this strange tryst, 
descending the bank that leads to this little beach, stops 
suddenly. 

There she is before him. Lying in the shadow, with her 
back against a rock and her hands linked behind her head, and 
her pretty feet stretched out, clad, this time, in the most irre- 
proachable+the most extravagant—of shoes and stockings. 

Her eyes are turned seaward, and her whole air is so full of the 
idleness of the happy hour, that she does not hear him until he is 
close to her—until indeed he is standing over her—looking down. 

“Oh, you’ve come,” cries she. She laughs and springs to her 
feet. “In good time! I hardly expected you for another ten 
minutes, and do you know, I was nearly asleep.” 

“The day is warm,” says Wortley, as though hardly knowing 
what he says. The girl standing there in her blue frock is so 
beautiful, with those dark, drowsy eyes, that speak of slumber 
still, and her lips half parted, and around her all the silence, the 


calm of this wonderful pink afternoon. Not a sound anywhere 
except : 


‘* The soft sweep of the breathless bay.” 


“Tsn’t it delightful,” says Nell. “Why can’t it be summer always? 
I hate winter with its frosts and its general dulness. To-day, 
now /ook at to-day!” She flings out her slender arms towards the 
sea and sky as if in happy laudation of their charms. And 
Wortley tells himself that they might well send back a great 
hymn of praise to fev. Is she not as beautiful as they? Nay, is 
she not one with them, part of them, as all beauty is one of a 
great whole—blending, mingling for ever ? 

He had felt the day almost oppressive as he came down, but now 
it is perfect. Just warm enough, but not too warm; without 
a want anywhere. It seems to him that she—this pretty 
creature—has created this blessed change. Even her frock 
seems to have something to do with it—that pale blue cambric ; 
so blue, so comforting—surely it helps to calm, to tone, as it 
were, this maddening sun. 

“Come under this rock,” says Nell, “the heat out there is 
dreadful.” There is not the faintest suspicion of confusion in 
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either her face or manner. She seems only unfeignedly glad to 
see him, and beckons him into her shelter under the sloping 
rock, with the very friendliest air. 

Wortley, having propped himself against the comparative 
coolness of it, she gives him her huge white umbrella to 
hold over both of them ; an umbrella elaborately trimmed with 
most expensive lace. 

“ Aren’t you longing to know why I wanted to see you?” 
asks Miss Prendergast gaily, when she has settled herself into a 
comfortable position on one of the ledges. 

Wortley looks at her—at the delicate little face and clear 
eyes, and smiling, rather mutinous mouth. To anyone else in 
the world an answer to this leading question would be easy 
—but to her—the clear eyes forbid it. 

“I confess to a touch of curiosity,” says he, smiling in turn. 

“Well, I Aad to see you really—and alone. It would never 
have done to let Cecilia know about it.” 

“No? Yet your sister doesn’t look like the orthodox dragon.” 

“Qh, poor darling, Vo!” She makes this defence of Cecilia 
with quite a huge capital. “But you see if she had been told 
about it, she would never have let me meet you.” 

The emphasis is strong. Wortley begins to feel like a first- 
class misdemeanant. 

“I’m afraid Mrs. Gaveston has a very poor opinion of me,” 
says he. At which Nell first stares, and then catching it, breaks 
into merry laughter. 

“Qh, you're all wrong,” says she. “It isn’t that atall! Why, 
do you know she holds you up to me morning, noon and 
night, as a perfect specimen of mankind? But,” with a little 
saucy moue, “I daresay she is wrong there too. J see through 
her. She only wants me to behave prettily to you, because you 
are in a sense my guardian.” 

It occurs to Wortley that perhaps Cecilia would hardly think 
she was behaving herself just now. Here alone on this isolated 
strand. It seems, however, to smoothe matters a little when he 
remembers what an immaculate person Mrs. Gaveston has made 
him out. 

“If even in a sense your guardian,” says he, “I think I ought 
to know what is your trouble at this moment. A trouble you 
cannot even tell to your sister x 
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“Oh, Cissy! least of all,’ says Miss Prendergast. Her smile 
has died now, she looks a little anxious—a little eager. Wortley 
looks at her—uncertain—strange. 

“TI suppose there is something I am to do for you,” asks he 
quietly. There is calm question in his eyes. 

“There is. There is indeed,” says the girl eagerly. “I want—” 
she pauses and looks at him with all her heart in her eyes. 

“You want ?” 

“Money,” says Nell with a little jerk, 

“ Again?” says Wortley, smiling. “ What an extravagant child. 
Why, it is only two months ago, just before you came here, 
that you drew a cheque for £100.” 

“I know,” says Nell airily, “and it’s gone. I don’t know 
where really—but it’s gone. There is so little in a hundred 
pounds, isn’t there?” says she, who, until six months ago had 
never felt more than five pounds in her pocket at a time, and 
that only very occasionally. 

“ That made two hundred out of the three your aunt settled 
yearly on you,” says Wortley in a quiet sort of way. “It seems 
dreadfully impossible, of course, but——” 

“Oh, no, not a 4z¢ impossible,” quickly. “I’ve been very ex- 
travagant, I’m afraid, but—I’m going to be better after this. 
And—and what I want now is more even than that.” 

“More than a hundred pounds ?” 

“Yes, more!” Sir Stephen grows thoughtful. This child— 
this baby—what can she want with so much money? 

“You have gone into it, I suppose,” says he. You understand, 
don’t you?”—he is becoming quite pathetic—“ that you have 
only £300 a year, and that you have already spent £200, and 
that there are yet six months before——” 

“IT know—I know—” lightly. She gets under the umbrella 
which he has rather tilted to one side, and so brings herself 
nearer to him. “But what does that matter? What I want 
to tell you is, that if I can’t have £200 at once, I shall be the 
most wretched person on earth. You wouldn’t,” smiling at him, 
such a lovely smile, “like me to be that——” 

“Am I to understand,” says Wortley suddenly, “that 
you—— ?” 

“Yes, of course. I want two hundred pounds. There must 
be a way of getting it.” 
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“There is a way, certainly,” says Wortley slowly.. “ But it is 
impracticable.” 

“Tmpracticable !” 

“TI am afraid so.” Sir Stephen’s face has grown very grave. 
“What you want me to do is, I suppose, to advance you this two 
hundred pounds out of your capital ?” 

“Yes, yes,” eagerly. 

“Tam sorry to say that cannot be done,” slowly. “It’s quite 
impossible.” 

“Impossible.” The girl turns on him, an angry light now in her 
eyes. “ What is impossible ?” 

“It is impossible that I can sanction your breaking into your 
capital.” 

“You mean you will not help me?” 

“T cannot help you to do away with your money.” 

“If it zs my money ”—her eyes are brilliant now, her lips 
pale—* I suppose I can do what I like with it ?” 

“Why do you look at it like that?” says he gently. “Surely 
you must know how it is—that I would gladly do all I could for 
you, but your money—it isa trust. I have given my word—I——” 

“Oh, don’t trouble yourself to make excuses,” says she, 
impatiently. “I don’t want excuses. I wanted you to “e/p me, 
but it seems you won’t do that.” 

“How can you say I won’t? The truth is, I cannot ; you know 
I gave my word to your aunt.” 

“T don’t know why you did. I don’t know what you had 
to do with me at all. You had never seen me—you knew 
nothing of me. I think,” with ill-suppressed anger, “it was a—a 
very extraordinary thing of you, to say the least of it, to elect 
yourself my guardian.” 

“ If [had done so, I should quite agree with you. I should 
even go farther and call it ”—with a glance at her, that shows her 
he has read her thoughts and is supplying the word she would 
have used—“ a very impertinent thing for me to do.” 

“Still you allowed yourself to be elected,” says she, flushing a 
little, and growing the more angry because of his intuition. 
“What I cannot understand is, why my aunt made you my 
guardian. “ You,” throwing up her head with open and distinct 
hostility in voice and eye, “ are nothing to me—nothing at all— 
fess than nothing,” 
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Sir Stephen laughs, a little grimly, however. 

“You need not be so emphatic,” says he, “there is no need to 
stampit on my mind. I know it. I am nothing to you, and on 
the whole I was very little to your aunt. Merely the son of an 
old friend. She took some con : . . . some unfounded 
fancy to me and sent for me on her death-bed, and implored me 
to do this thing.” 

He pauses. It comes to him now again, the remembrance of 
that dying bed with its aged occupant, and the light and airy 
fashion in which he had consented out of pure kindliness to do 
what she desired of him. Good Heavens! what a benighted fool 
he had been. The poor old lady could hardly have known what 
a burden she was laying upon him, so he absolves her from all 
blame, but he, himself—might have given a thought to himself! 
Absolution is not for him truly. He had pitied her, and she 
had been a dear friend of his mother’s, but even her respect and 
gratitude could not make up for the unutterable discomfort of the 
present situation. 

He hardly himself understood why Mrs. Sinclair had made 
him her trustee; there was always Gaveston ; but the fact was 
that the old lady on Cecilia’s marriage—some years before—had 
heard that this frivolous niece, Nell’s sister, had married a man 
much older than herself for his money ; she was unfortunately a 
romantic old lady, and “for his money” sounded like heresy in 
her ears. She had at once decided that Gaveston was ninety ! 

She, herself was seventy, and did not consider that so very 
much on! No onecould call her old. She, who could run up 
and down stairs like a girl, and be up at six in the morning, to 
rout the maids out of their lazy slumbers, and who could darn a 
table-cloth without glasses, and weed a bed with the best of 
them—she, thank God, was not ninety. 

She had never seen Cecilia—‘“ Cecilia the Frivoller,’ as she 
called her, being always well up to date—but she had decided 
upon her for all that. She was worldly, despicable, and she had 
married a doddering idiot who could not possibly be trusted to 
look after her, or anything. 

Certainly not after Nell, who was very inclined to be flighty, 
too! The old lady had the lowest opinion of both her nieces, 
having cordially disliked their mother. And even if “old 
Gaveston” were capable of doing anything, still—she always 
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called him “old Gaveston,” though she had seen as little of 
him as of Cecilia—an old man like that could not live long. 
And it would take some one very much alive to check Nell. 

She had been told at various times that Peter Gaveston was 
still, comparatively speaking, young. Not as young as his wife, 
of course, but certainly in the prime of life, but she always forgot 
when the letters were burned, and reverted to her first impression ; 
and indeed she sank gradually into her grave believing that he, 
had he been honest, would have gone there before her ; but he 
had defied Nature, and bad would come of it. She heartily de- 
spised Peter as the end came. 

“How could I refuse her?” says Wortley, after a moment or two. 
“ She was dying, she implored me. It seemed a simple thing then. 
And you must remember I didn’t then know——” he hesitates. 

“Me?” asks Nell defiantly. 

“ Well,” slowly, “ yes.” 

“Perhaps,” says she, her voice now vibrating with some un- 
definable feeling. “You think you know me now?” 

“Give me some credit,” says Wortley with a peculiar smile. 

“You don’t, any way,” says Nell. 

She is by this time in full mutiny; one knowing her could 
see it by the droop of the lids over the brilliant eyes. 

“You don’t half know me! And I think the hour will come 
when you will wish you didn’t know me, a¢ all!” 

There is something almost threatening in her attitude as she 
says this ; and her lips look as though they would have said: “I 
am going to lead you such a life!” 

“Possibly,” says Wortley calmly. “Of course I can see how 
annoyed you must be about all this. I have been put over 
Gaveston’s head for one thing, and . 

“You have been put over my head—that is a great deal 
worse,” says Nell, passionately. She has forgotten now all about 
that first wilful determination to bring him to her feet, and to 
punish him for that terrible day when she had been discovered 
by him shoeless and stockingless. She is forgetful now indeed 
of everything, but his hateful refusal to help her to help Cecilia. 
Anger burns within her impulsive breast, and hatred, towards 
him—The Tyrant! She has already clothed him in big capitals. 
“T can’t think why that dreadful old woman did it, except to 
annoy me.” 
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“Tam sure she thought she was doing what was best for you. 
You are very young. And she was old, and a little eccentric, 
and——” 

“Eccentric ?” she glances up quickly. “If she were eccentric, 
why can’t her will be changed ?” 

“Perhaps it might be. But you forget ”—Sir Stephen smiles 
involuntarily—* if it were to be disputed, you would, in all proba- 
bility, find yourself without the money in question.” 

“ And without you too,” says Nell, quickly, impulsively. A 
moment later, she is honestly ashamed of her words, but without 
the desire to withdraw them. There is a dead silence, that lasts 
for nearly a minute; she breaks it uncomfortably. 

“It ought to have been Peter.” 

“ Nobody could possibly wish more heartily than I do, that 
it had been Gaveston,” says Sir Stephen deliberately, whose 
temper, not a perfect one at any time, is now beginning to fail 
him. 

“Tt isn’t half as bad for you, as it is for me,” says Nell, flashing 
an angry glance at him. 

“There you must allow me to differ with you.” 

“ At all events there is one comfort,” says Miss Prendergast, 
taking her knees into her embrace, and looking steadily at the 
calm and shining sea. “I shall soon be twenty-one, and 
then F 

“You will be able to make ducks and drakes of your money 
as quickly as you like.” 

“T wasn’t going to say that,” indignantly. “I was going to 
say that then you would be mercifully delivered from me.” 

She smiles, a rather imperfect smile, that has something of 
scorn in it. 

“ True,” returns Wortley. 

I suppose, in her vanity, she had expected something more 
than this polite agreement with her own words. At all events 
there is a certain haste about the manner in which she rises and 
prepares to go homewards. 

“ Good-bye,” says she, holding out a very limp little hand. 

“May I not,” indifferently, “see you home?” 

“No. Oh, no, thank you,” with exaggerated civility. “ It is 
very good of you to suggest it, but I am going to see an old 
woman on my way, so I will not trouble you.” She moves on 
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a step or two, and then all at once the hateful idea of having to 
go home, and confess to Cecilia that she has failed, that she will 
not be able to help her—and all because she could not subdue 
Sir Stephen—because she was unable to make him do her 
bidding, cuts sore into her heart. Why, she had almost doasted 
to Cecilia that she could have her own way with him, at any 
time, for any object! 

Humiliation lies before her. Even Cecilia’s need lies prostrate 
before this crush to her vanity. 

She turns and looks back at Wortley—to his horror, he sees 
that her eyes are full of tears. 

“Ts it guzte impossible then ?” says she. 

“In ¢hat way,” returns he hurriedly. 

“You speak,” eagerly, and coming a little nearer to him, 
“as if,” her colour rising, and dyeing most sweetly her young 
and charming face, “there might be another way ?” 

Wortley hesitates. Of course—of course she does not under 
stand, but the moment is bitter. Is there after all a grain of truth 
in all the hard things that have been said for generations about 
the Prendergasts ? Does she inherit ? 

“T could procure it for you,” slowly. 

“Procure it? You mean——?” 

“T could lend it to you,” says he distinctly. 

He does not look at her as he says this, but when no answer 
comes, he turns his eyes on hers. 

Her face is quite changed. It was angry a moment ago, with 
the petulant anger of an unreasonable child ; but now it is cold 
and set. The eyes are shining, but the lips are firmly set. She 
looks as though she wants words, but cannot find them, and even 
after Wortley’s eyes break the spell, and speech comes to her, 
still ideas fail her. 

“ Sir Stephen!” mutters she in a choking tone, and turning, 
goes swiftly away with her pretty head very high upheld. 

It is perhaps the most distinct snub Sir Stephen has ever had 
in his life, yet, strange to say, it leaves no sting behind it. 
Rather a deep sense of relief, of satisfaction. What is this 
troublesome child to him, that her notions of right and wrong, 
her honour, or feminine delicacy of feeling, should trouble him? 
It is impossible to account for it, but it is with a light heart and 
step that he too goes homeward. 


23 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


‘* So well she’s masked under this fair pretence, 
An infidel would swear she’s made of perfect innocence.” 
“WHERE have you been, Nell?” says Cecilia in a fretful tone. 
She is lying on a lounge in her boudoir with her head buried 
in pillows, and a pale blue silk handkerchief. Pale blue, if you 
can’t get green, is the best thing for making one look ill. 

“Ts your head hurting you?” asks Nell, advancing anxiously, 
but noiselessly. 

“Oh yes—of course. It is always aching, I think. And I 
had another letter from that horrid frock woman to-day; she 
says she must have that money. Fancy! A paltry two hundred 
pounds, and to be so disagreeable, too, considering all I have 
spent with her. I don’t know what I shall do, I’m sure. I 
suppose Ill Zave to tell Peter.” 

“T can’t think why you hesitate,” says Nell hastily ; seeing 
Cecilia so prostrate, so evidently overcome, a second wave of 
wrath against Sir Stephen rises within her breast. It is im- 
possible to let things go without telling Cecilia that at all events 
she has done her best for her. That she has tried her hardest 
to give her some of her money—and failed. Failure spells 
chagrin, and it is with a distinct feeling of humiliation that she 
makes up her mind to tell Cecilia “all about it.” 

“T can’t think myself,” says Cecilia. 

“ Peter is so good,” puts in Nell, with a view to staving off the 
evil moment of confession as long as possible. 

“Ah! that is just it! I really think he is perfect,” says Peter's 
wife, rising on her elbow and growing positively emphatic, “that 
is what makes him so impossible. If I could find a fault in 
Peter, I believe I should li—/ove him better than I do. But . 
Do you know, Nell:” She pauses: with an impulsive gesture she 
flings the blue silk kerchief off her head, and then, as if recollect- 
ing herself, throws it on again with a swift glance at the door. 
To Nell watching her, a vague, half-sickening feeling comes ; is 
Cecilia altogether real? Has she been posing? Making herself 
up for some occasion? Cecilia’s pale face, and feverish air re- 
proach her, for these thoughts. Even if posing, she is certainly 
suffering. 
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“Do you know,” Cecilia is saying, “that—it’s ridiculous, of 
course—but I’m a little bit afraid of Peter.” 

“Of Peter?” 

“Not of 42m, you know, but of what he’s thinking ; I havea 
fancy that he thinks a great deal—a great deal that he never says.” 

“ Why, that is the way with everybody.” 

“With everybody? Yes, perhaps—but I tell you this, Nell, 
if ever Peter is driven to say any unpleasant thought of his, there 
will be bad work all round. It is the quiet people who are 
always so dreadful in the long run; like the Genii, they are 
bottled up all their lives, and when some unforeseen circum- 
stance sets them free, they upset the whole apple-cart.” 

“Let us hope circumstances will stand to us,” says Nell, “and 
keep the cork we// in; in the meantime, I insist on saying you 
are slandering Peter.” 

“Well, you'll see.” 

“I’m sure I hope I shan’t,” says Nell, at which they both 
laugh, Cecilia somewhat frugally. 

“Of course I know perfectly well,” says she, twisting grace- 
fully round, and commencing a tattoo upon the ivory table near 
her, “that he would do anything on earth for me—anything. I 
am certain if I told him now about this wretched bill,” pettishly 
thrusting from her a letter lying in the folds of her white gown, 
“he would not say one cross word to me, but he would think 
about it! He would think me extravagant.” 

“Well, so you are,” says Nell bluntly. “ But one wouldn't 
mind one’s husband thinking ¢hat /” 

It would seem from this speech that there is quite a gay old 
time awaiting Miss Prendergast’s husband. 

“One would, if one’s husband was Peter. Besides, he wouldn’t 
use the word ‘extravagant,’ it would be ‘dishonest’ with him. 
He used it that last time—so sweetly, so kindly, you will under- 
stand, but I haven’t forgotten it.” 

“One would think you had,” says Nell, and then catches her 
breath. 

Her sister stares at her. If Nell had feared her anger from 
this rather sarcastic little speech, she finds herself mistaken. 

“Don’t cultivate that sort of thing,” says Cecilia earnestly. 
“You'll never get married if you do! There isn’t a soul on 
earth to whom irony, when directed against ztse/f, isn’t abhorrent. 

23% 
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Even your good looks won’t pull you through, if you persist in 
it. And as old maids area blot on creation, I hear they are 
going to bring in a bill to shoot them!” 

At this pleasantry they both laugh, Nell the more eagerly in 
that she is glad to escape with so small a scolding, though to do 
Cecilia justice scolding is always far from her. Perhaps, being 
so incessantly in need of it herself, she has a fellow feeling for 
other delinquents. 

“Nell,” says she suddenly, feeling a sort of increased cama- 
vaderie towards her sister, because of this incidental spurt of 
laughter. “I'll tell you something,” she pulls the girl towards 
her. “It is a secret, mind! It has never passed my lips before. 
But——” she breaks off, “ you will never so much as think of it 
again ?” 

“Never!” 

“Well, then, the fact is—I was never in Jove with Peter. Not 
actually in love. See? I’m fond of him, you know, especially 
since Geoffrey came—but . . . it wasa hurried thing, and 
mother . . . you remember, don’t you ?—it used to be a// 
mother and not a dz¢ of us girls. And—well—lI don’t regret it, 
you understand, only—— And as you say, he is so good. And 
I’m quite happy with him, guzte. You mustn’t run away with 
things, you know.” 

She pauses. 

“No, no.” Nell is looking rather pale. 

“I’m coming to the funny part of it,” says Cecilia, leaning 
back and laughing an airy, very joyless laugh. “ What I want 
to tell you is that, though I’m not exactly in love with Peter, I 
want him to respect me! There—it’s out. I—you’re laughing, 
aren’t you ?”—with another very nervous laugh of her own—“ It 
isn’t a bit like me, is it? But I confess I value his respect 
more than anything in the world. That”—naively—* is why I 
am so afraid of him.” 

She ceases, but Nell says nothing. 

“Come!” says Cecilia, sitting up on her couch, and making a 
faint grimace at her sister. “You never thought I was born to 
respect anything in Heaven or earth, did you?” 

“Why not?” asks Nell. There is some pain in her voice. 
“You know right well what I think of you.” 

“Do I?” She flings herself back amongst her cushions. “I 
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don’t then. I don’t believe I know what anyone thinks of me, 
and sometimes ”—with a reckless upward movement of her 
head—* I don’t care what they think.” 

“You have a headache, you are unnerved.” Nell bends 
tenderly over her. “It is this horrid bill. Ze// Peter!” 

“No,” says Cecilia, with sudden determination. “I shall not 
do that.” She rises to her feet, and flings the blue scarf from 
her on to the floor. “I thought I could do it. I wound my 
head up in that handkerchief to make myself look ill before him, 
to enlist his sympathy; he’s wretched when I’m ill. . . Alla 
pretence, you see, Nell, all a pretence! I’m only a drifting bit 
of froth upon the ocean of life—a bubble, a fraud. But [ll 
pretend no more to-day. And I shan’t tell Peter—I haven’t the 
courage. Come, Ict us talk of something else. Where were you 
this morning?” 

“1 can’t bear to tell you.” 

“Why?” Cecilia regards her with astonishment. 

“TI met Sir Stephen down on Deadman’s Beach, and I asked 
him to let me have this two hundred pounds you want so badly, 
and——” 

“You didn’t mention me ?” colouring hotly. 

“ No, of course not.” 

“ Well ”—anxiously—“ well ? ” 

“ He said he could not let me encroach upon my principal, or 
my capital, or something like that. I felt so mad.” Tears rise 
to her eyes. “I said all I could, I even—entreated. But, wasn’t 
it”—choking—‘ horrid of him?” 

“ Beast !” says Cecilia briefly, but forcibly. 

“So you see I can’t be of any use to you,” says Nell, sorrow- 
fully. 

“ Nonsense, you're the joy of my life,” declares Cecilia laughing. 
“ And I’m only sorry you had such a bad time with Sir Stephen, 
especially,” with a sharp sigh, “as no good came of it.” 

“ But what will you do now? You will have to tell Peter.” 

“TI couldn’t,” says Cecilia dismally. 

No one had heard the door open. 

“What can’t you tell me?” asks Gaveston, standing on the 
threshold, and looking in a rather questioning way at his wife. 


(To be continued.) 
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The Origin of April Fools’ Day. 


“ ALL Fools’ Day,” as the first of April is termed in England 
(“ Hunt-the-Gowk Day,” in Scotland) was formerly so widely 
observed, and many of the pranks and ludicrous mistakes to 
which its observance gave rise were so curious, that it may be 
interesting to trace the origin of these observances. 

So far as can be gathered from old records, the real history 
of the origin of the day is as follows: 

In the once powerful islands of Chiccock, there once upon a 
time reigned a king named Inocomosama, a pious and just man, 
beloved by the Gods and by his subjects. 

As the reward of a virtuous life, the Gods permitted him to 
enjoy every pleasure and happiness suitable to his exalted 
station. His neighbours sought his friendship, and made him 
sole arbiter in all their disputes and differences. His enemies 
feared his wrath, knowing that it would bring upon them the 
hostility of all neighbouring princes. 

At his Court he had many faithful and valued servants, but 
not a single flatterer. Penal laws were unnecessary in his 
kingdom, as his good example had such a powerful influence as 
to render such laws unnecessary. 

His subjects were industrious and loyal, in all his dominions 
not a single beggar was ever seen, and even the priests led 
peaceful and pious lives. 

Inacomosama had, however, one great sorrow, and that was that 
he had no son and heir to succeed to his kingdom and his wealth. 

He resigned himself nevertheless to bear this sorrow without 
murmuring, as being the will of the Gods. Not so the queen, 
who knelt night and day before the image of the Goddess 
Fecula Pussa, and prayed earnestly for a son, in addition to 
making seven pilgrimages to the top of Fusinogamma, the 
sacred mountain. 

These acts of devotion on the queen’s part displeased the 
king, but she silenced him by pointing out that the birth of ‘an 
heir was absolutely necessary to the happiness and contentment 
of his people. 

Now the want of a son and heir was caused by the malice 
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and black arts of an aged enchanter named Ciongock, who 
considered that he had been mortally offended by the Queen’s 
grandfather. 

At length the Goddess took compassion upon the Queen, and 
told her to eat certain black cherries brought from Japan. Some 
months later great joy was expressed throughout the land, when 
it became known that the queen was likely to become a mother. 

On hearing the news the aged enchanter fell into a violent 
fit of rage,; and vowed that he would destroy the mother and 
persecute the child. 

The good fairies, always the friends of virtuous kings and 
queens, heard Ciongock’s vow, and were greatly alarmed, for 
they were well aware of the enchanter's dangerous power. 
These friendly spirits therefore sought some means of averting, 
if possible, the consequences of the ominous vow. 

They all assembled at the palace at the birth of the child, and 
Zoimane, the most powerful of them all, took the infant prince 
upon her knees, and kissing him thrice upon the breast, said, 
“ Govern like thy father.” 

Asaide, another good fairy, and a friend of mankind, took 
the child in her arms and said, “ Be a friend of the Gods.” 

Zinzine, a solitary but benignant spirit, touched his tongue 
and hand seven times with her thumb, saying, “ Be wise and rich.” 

Alecmidon, the youngest and sprightliest of all the fairies, 
kissed his eyes and mouth, and said, “ Be amiable.” 

When this had been done, they laid the child again upon the 
breast of the happy mother, when, as she was thanking and 
blessing them, the enchanter Ciongock appeared, hovering over 
the queen’s couch ina dark cloud. Glaring upon the child, he 
said with a grin of malice, “I shall henceforth be thine enemy.” 
Having thus’ spoken, he vanished in a thick cloud of vapour 
which moved slowly away over the island. 

The fairies were struck with terror at the apparition, while 
the unfortunate queen mother died of sheer horror. 

The fairy Zoimane, however, took charge of the child’s 
education. She knew well that no mere enchanter could destroy 
the fairy gifts that had been bestowed upon her young charge, 
and was convinced that I’Scamma, as he was named, would 
become a friend of the Gods, a good king, amiable, wise and 
rich. 
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She was not, nevertheless, disposed unduly to despise the 
enchanter’s power, and foresaw that he would, in a thousand 
ways, strive to render the fairy gifts of little or no effect. 

She therefore, during the period of I’Scamma’s youth, and 
while his education was in progress, made it her peculiar care 
to instil into his young mind the virtues of fortitude and resig- 
nation. Her instructions were continued until the prince 
attained his eighteenth birthday, when, by the laws of the 
country, he became of age, and entitled to take upon himself 
the cares of government, as his father was now dead. 

Zoimane herself conducted the young king to his father’s 
throne, and bade him be seated upon it, when she formally 
commended him to the care of the Council of Wise Men, then 
and there assembled. Embracing him once more, with more 
than a mother’s tenderness, she exclaimed : 

“Oh, Prince! Be worthy of thy father, and forget not that 
virtue rewards all her friends, although they may be disregarded 
by the world.” 

- When she had thus spoken, she vanished from sight, casting a 
last look of affection upon the king. 

Ciongock was seated at the entrance of a gloomy cave which 
he made his abode, his mind filled with evil designs against the 
young ruler, when he suddenly perceived Zoimane in the air. 
He instantly concealed himself, for the unexpected appearance 
of a virtuous person used—in those days—to strike the wicked 
with dread. 

He was, however, aware that as the fairy was leaving the 
palace, the young king would now be no longer under her 
protecting care, and so greatly did the knowledge delight him, 
that he shouted for joy. 

No sooner was Zoimane out of sight, than the enchanter 
prepared to put his wicked designs into execution. “Yes, 
I’Scamma,” he muttered. “I shall be thine enemy as I have 
been the enemy of thy parents. Continue to be the friend of the 
Gods, be virtuous, be wise, be just, yet all these gifts of the 
fairies shall be of no avail to thee. I will make myself master 
of the hearts of thy subjects and neighbours, so that thy piety 
may be considered as hypocrisy ; though thou mayest govern 
like thy father, yet shall thy people revolt against thee ; continue 
to be amiable and wise, yet still shalt thou be despised. Thou 
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shalt grasp after shadows, and thy most important enterprises 
shaJl vanish like a fleeting vision of the night.” 

Having thus spoken, he seated himself in a chariot drawn by 
four grey dragons, and hastened to Chiccock, to put his evil 
designs into execution. Poets have sung how the flowers 
withered at his approach, and the sweet singing-birds were 
silenced as he passed through the air. 

In the meantime the people, having learned that I’Scamma 
had ascended the throne of his fathers, gathered together in 
their thousands in front of the palace, and desired to see their 
new king. They were prepared to honour him as the son of the 
great and good Inocamosamma, and in addition, the fame of his 
great talents, wisdom and goodness, had already spread far and 
near through the land. 

The young king wished upon this great occasion to show 
himself to his faithful subjects, not only in the character of a 
mighty prince, but also in that of a warm and familiar friend of 
his people. He intended to use the tongue which the good 
fairy Asaide had touched, to assure his subjects of his warm 
love for them, and of his true interest in their welfare. The 
gates of the palace were therefore thrown open, and the king 
rode forth to greet his people. 

At that instant, the enchanter flew over the royal city. He 
saw the joyful anticipation of the people watching for their 
sovereign’s appearance, and gnashed his teeth with fury. He 
muttered three dreadful words of enchantment, and instantly the 
deluded people ran in a body to the rear of the palace, to watch 
a troupe of Chinese rope-dancers, which Ciongock had purposely 
stationed there to attract their attention. 

King I’Scamma’s surprise may be more easily imagined than 
described, when on coming out he found his subjects gone, and 
heard that they had deserted him, in order to congregate about 
a band of mountebanks. Greatly hurt by their conduct, and 
after waiting for some time in vain for their return, he hastened 
back into the palace, overwhelmed with grief. 

At his departure, the enchantment instantly became of no 
effect, and the people hurried back to the entrance to the palace, 
more impatient than ever at having had to wait so long for the 
appearance of the king. 

I’Scamma was informed of the eagerness of the people to see 
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him, and was too good a prince to refuse any reasonable request 
of his subjects 

He therefore went out with the intention ot addressing them, 
when immediately some other occurrence of a trifling nature 
drew away their attention from him once more. 

Soon after this occurrence, by which the king was both 
distressed and displeased, war was reported to have broken out 
between two powerful princes, whose territories adjoined 
I’Scamma’s country. The weaker of these rulers being a 
personal friend and ally of I’Scamma’s, that prince gathered 
together his forces in support of his friend, and marched them 
into his territory, where, upon their arrival, everything was 
found to be in a condition of profound peace. I[’Scamma’s 
friend, mistaking that king’s action for a demonstration hostile 
to himself, got assistance from some of his neighbours, and their 
joint forces, falling suddenly upon the young king’s army, 
defeated it with great slaughter, so that it was not without 
difficulty that a remnant escaped. 

.’'Scamma, covered with confusion, and beside himself with 
rage and grief, hastened back to hide himself within his own 
kingdom from the eyes of his subjects and of the world. On his 
arrival, however, he found his once faithful people in arms to 
oppose his entrance into the capital. 

The explanation of this state of matters was that during the 
king’s absence, the enchanter had assumed his appearance, and 
had called upon the people to defend their city against the 
expected attack of a foreign foe. 

The priests, bribed by the presents of the enchanter, had 
espoused his cause, and even Zizizi, I’Scamma’s wife, had been 
deceived, and believed the impostor to be her husband, until 
I’Scamma himself appeared. 

The bulk of the people had also fallen under the enchanter’s 
spells, and in order to free them from their delusion and at the 
same time destroy the enchanter, I’Scamma resolved to meet his 
enemy in single combat, in presence of the queen and the 
people. 

The enchanter, confident in his magical powers, joyfully 
accepted the challenge, and the meeting took place in the centre 
of a great plain near the city. 

The enchanter led the queen by the hand to the seat of honour, 
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from which to view the combat, and a great multitude of people 
assembled. 

I’Scamma was himself struck with the greatest astonishment 
on observing the extraordinary resemblance between the 
enchanter and himself, and no longer wondered that the queen 
and the people had been deceived. Beside himself with fury, 
he threw himself upon his antagonist, who, with the utmost 
ease, dashed the unfortunate young king to the earth. As the 
latter fell he cried out : 

“Divine Zoimane, support my courage and the strength of 
this arm.” Instantly Zoimane appeared in a cloud of fire. In 
her hand she held a talisman on which were inscribed the 
words, “Namu Amida,” so terrible to the wicked. The 
enchanter began to tremble, attempted to fly, and fell prone 
upon the ground. Changing himself into a dreadful giant, he 
once more faced the enraged fairy, but again fell before the 
power of the talisman. 

Instantly he took the form of a huge rock, but this also melted 
like snow before the talisman. 

Next he became a river of water, and swept off I’Scamma, who 
still lay senseless upon the ground. 

In a moment the fairy threw herself into the water, talisman 
in hand, and by its power the waters were dried up, nothing re- 
maining but a small lake of putrid water, in the midst of which 
floated the dead body of the unfortunate young king. 

Queen Zizizi built a magnificent temple to the memory of 
her husband near the spot where his body was found, and in 
this temple she continued as high-priestess until her death. 

The death of I’Scamma happened, according to the chrono- 
logy of the inhabitants of Chiccock, on the seventh day of the 
moon, * Ni-Ada,” which in the European calendar is the first 
day of April ; and this day has always been held peculiarly sacred 
among I’Scamma’s people. 

Every year, as the anniversary of his death came round, they 
went out from the city, and anxiously proceeded to search the whole 
plain, as if endeavouring to find their lost prince. They called 
aloud upon his name, and when he answered not, they, in anger, 
cast stones into the waters of the lake and cursed the name of 
Ciongock, the enchanter. ; 

Upon this solemn day, parents said to their children: “Go 
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out, seek I’Scamma and he will give you gifts.” The children 
did as they were told, and, failing to find the object of their 
search, also cast stones into the lake, and reviled the name of 
Ciongock. 

The mother said to the daughters: “Go seek I’Scamma, he 
will name to thee thy husband, by whom thy love shall be made 
happy.” The daughters would go, but return sorrowful without 
having found the lost king. 

The philosopher said to his scholars: “Go, find I’Scamma, he 
will teach you wisdom,” and they sought anxiously, but found 
him not. 

In these ways did the people honour the memory of I’Scamma 
for many years, and the land mourned because of him. 

Finally the memory and name of I’Scamma died, but the 
manner of observing the first of April remained ; and from the 
fruitless errands entered upon on that day, it came to be 
universally known as “ All Fools’ Day.” 


Spring. 


SHE comes across the flowerless fields 
With soft, uncertain tread, 

“ Alas,” she weeps, “I am too late ; 
The world is dead.” 


The tiny buds beneath the earth 
A joyous welcome give, 

“Shed not for us those tears,” they cry, 
“ Sweet Spring, we live.” 


The birds upon the leafless trees 
Break forth in happy song, 

“Dear Spring, we've listened for thy voice 
The winter long.” 


Her smile spreads sunshine o’er the world 
Soft dew, her balmy breath, 
And earth has waked from out that sleep 


Which is as death! 
DAISY ARGLES. 
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One Day Too Date ! 
CHAPTER I. 


IT was past three o'clock in the morning when Paul Matthews 
returned to his chambers in Piccadilly, and entering his 
own particular sanctum, shut himself in and drew the heavy 
hangings across the door. Then tossing aside his fur-lined 
coat, he stirred the smouldering fire to a blaze, gave his 
dog a generous patting and finally flung himself into a deep, 
luxurious arm-chair, exclaiming, with the air of a man who has 
had a big surprise : 

“Well, by Jove!” 

Then opening his case, he proceeded to leisurely light a cigar 

The red lamp-light only half revealed his long, recumbent 
form, in its faultless evening dress, and faintly outlined his 
dark, clean-shaven face, but sufficiently to reveal at a glance 
that air of distinction which graced his person from the 
crown of his closely-cropped, dark head, to the sole of his long, 
thin foot. After smoking steadily for some moments, he leant 
further back, and thoughtfully watched the blue rings of smoke 
as they curled slowly upwards, and then again, with an amused 
look in his dark eyes said : 

“Well, by Jove!” 

This frequent exclamation disturbed the dog at his feet, who 
had an uncomfortable feeling that in some indefinite way it 
referred to himself, so lazily sitting up, he looked at his master 
as much as to say: “ Well, I’m beastly sleepy, what is it you 
want?” but failing to catch his eye, he flopped down again in the 
thick fur of the rug, and was soon lost to the trials and troubles 
of this troublesome world, in a genuine dog sleep. 

Bye and bye Paul’s thoughts formed themselves into words, 
and ran thus: 

“And to think that I, Paul Matthews, a confirmed and 
chronic bachelor of the mature age of thirty-one years, should 
actually. fall in love, or very nearly ”"—correcting himself hastily, 
and sending up a huge curl of smoke, then continuing—“ I, who 
have always jeered at other fellows and their love tales, and 
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fondly imagined myself proof against the various styles and 
wiles of woman ; and now to think that a slip of a girl, who is 
not really pretty,” he mused, “and yet she is not plain, but just 
keeps hovering between the two in a puzzling, bewitching 
manner—to think that she should actually stir up the divine 
passion in my weatherproof heart, is a downright puzzler to 
me, but gad! all the same, it’s true enough.” Then leaning 
forward and clasping his knees he continued: “And how she 
pooh-poohed all my pretty speeches, and said she guessed I had 
no sisters, as I needed such a lot of snubbing,” and he laughed 
softly to himself, “and afterwards told me in that cool pretty 
way she has, ‘That really I did not waltz at all badly!’ 
And just to think of the way other women have raved over my 
waltzing!” and a dreamy look came in his eyes, his cigar 
went out, and a long silence followed, only broken occasionally 
by a falling cinder, and the deep, over-fed snores of the dog. 
Presently the little silver clock on the mantel-piece struck 
four and aroused Paul from his dreaming, reminding him 
that there were only three or four hours’ sleep left for him, so 
pulling himself together he got up with a shiver, and as he did 


so, his ball programme fell from his pocket, and picking it up 
he went nearer to the lamp and examined it curiously, counting 
slowly, “ Two, three, four waltzes, only four short waltzes, and yet 
what a remarkable lot of mischief they can do. Ah! Paul, if 
you see much more of her, it will be all up with you, my 
boy!” 

* ‘ ¥ * * * * 


At the same hour, but in another neighbourhood, a young girl, 
wrapped in a long white cloak, gaily skipped up the stairs of a big 
silent house, whereupon a door opened on another landing and a 
parental voice called softly, “ May, is that you, my dear?” and a 
gay young voice answered: “It is, mother dear, and I’ve had 
a lovely time!” 

“Now be quick to sleep,” called the voice, “and don’t stay 
talking to Eveline,” but this fell on unheeding ears, for May was 
already in her sister’s room, had flared up both gas brackets and 
was vigorously shaking that sleepy young person by the shoulder, 
crying: “Oh! Eve, do wake up, and don’t be cross, for indeed, 
I have ‘heaps’ to tell you,” 

But even these promised “ heaps ” failed to raise’anything like 
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a decent curiosity in Eveline, who murmured sleepily, “ Night- 
night, dear, tell me to-morrow, so sleepy.” 

“But, Eve, I simply can’t wait till to-morrow, I must tell you 
now,” cried May, continuing her by no means gentle shaking ; 
there was something in her voice that really aroused Eveline at 
last, for she sat up in bed, pushed away her hair, and graciously 
suppressing a tremendous yawn, said: “ Now, my dear May, why 
this undue haste and excitement—has some rash youth been pvo- 
posing to you?” 

At these words May’s face fell, and she answered patheti- 
cally : 

“ Now, Eve, don’t jeer. No! no one has yearned to call me his 
to-night, but,” with a smile, “something rather better though, 
for,” going close up to Eveline, “I have seen him /” 

The tragic emphasis on this was indescribable and succeeded 
in thoroughly arousing Eveline, who cried: “May, never! you 
don’t mean to say you've seen Phil Matthews,” looking at her 
sister with amazed eyes. 

“Yes, actually Philip Matthews in the flesh ; see, here is my 
programme,” and she pointed out a big scrawling “ P. Matthews ” 
against several waltzes. 

“Yes, but May, there are hundreds of Matthews in London,” 
said Eveline, in a half-incredulous voice. 

“But don’t you understand, I’ve seex him,” cried May, 
jumping up excitedly, “and talked with him, and danced with 
him, and the worst of it is, Eve, when he was introduced to me 
I never noticed his name ; you know I never do—I just thought, 
what a nice-looking man, and was glad I had some waltzes left, 
and it never dawned upon me that it was Matthews until just 
as the Deanes and I were waiting for the carriage, I heard some 
man call to him and say, ‘I say, Matthews, old chap, come and 
have a smoke in my rooms, and then it all rushed over me, that 
it must be him, for I had found myself wondering several times 
who he reminded me of, and of course it was that photo Dora 
sent us. I’ll have a look at it at once,” and flying to her sister’s 
desk, began rummaging mercilessly. ‘“ Down in the left-hand 
corner, you say >—No! it isn’t there at all. Oh, yes, it is, I’m so 
sorry, Eve, now let us see,” and she stood close under the gas 
and examined the picture, then nodding her head wisely at 
Eveline said, “Oh, there’s no doubt as to’ their being the same 
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though of course, this is quite a young one of him ; yes, here’s the 
same well-bred nose, dark, dare-devil eyes, the cynical eyebrows, 
and clearly-cut lips. Well, Eve, we must be practical, what 
shall we do to him?” tossing aside the photograph, and return- 
ing to her sister’s bedside. 

“Well, first of all, May, just let us refresh our memories by 
reading poor Dora’s last letter—it is where you found the 
photo.” 

Dora Grenock was an adopted sister of Eveline and May 
Windle’s, and three years ago had gone to Berlin to finish her 
musical studies, and while there she had met an Englishman 
named Philip Matthews, who had apparently fallen deeply in 
love with her, and after seeing her constantly for three months, 
and recklessly lavishing a small fortune on her in flowers and 
bonbons, he begged her to consent to a private engagement, 
and Dora in a weak moment agreed, and after enjoying a week’s 
engaged bliss, he left Berlin without a word of warning and she 
never heard of him again. This caused her such misery that her 
health became undermined, and she soon caught a prevalent fever 
and before any of her friends could reach her, she died. And ever 
since then, Eveline and May, guided only by his name and portrait, 
had never gone to a concert or ball, a theatre or exhibition, without 
the hope of meeting that hardened flirt, who had caused their 
Dora’s death ; they never had any settled notion what they would 
do if they did meet him, and now, after twelve months’ fruitless 
watchings, when they had begun to think it a hopeless case, 
the time had really come, and found them unprepared with any 
plan of revenge. 

May quickly found the letter, and shading her eyes with her 
hand, she began to slowly read the last letter they ever received 
from Dora; it ran thus: 


“ Berlin, 
“February 3rd, 1889. 
“My DEAREST GIRLS, 

“T am just hungering for a glimpse of your dear faces, 
and the sound of your cheering voices! I don’t think I ever 
before felt so fearfully and fully alone, I hope that you may 
never experience the feeling. I expect you are wondering why 
on earth I am writing in this style; well, I can tell you in just 
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three small words: ‘Phil has gone!’ Yes, it cuts me even to 
write it, but nevertheless it is true—he has gone, gone as 
thoroughly and as clearly as if it had all been a dream, and I 
had just woke up. - Gone, without a word of warning or even an 
Auf Wiedersehen ! 

“The professor and his wife had taken me to the theatre as a 
great musical treat; and of couse he was there, and when we 
came out it was such a glorious moonlight night, that he 
suggested we should walk home, to which the professor readily 
agreed (a saving, you know). Ah, I shall never forget that walk 
down the Unter den Linden, with Phil. I seemed to think things 
were too perfect to last, and the next day he never came up, nor 
the next. In short, I have never seen or heard of him since that 
night. And I am such a little fool, each morning I go down- 
stairs, saying there will be a letter to-day explaining everything, 
and each night I sob myself to sleep, saying there is no hope, 
and so on for three weary weeks. Of course, common sense 
says, he had only been amusing himself, he wanted some girl, 
and I was the one that took his fancy, and when he is tired, he 
goes. Ah! but I now he loved me, and perhaps to-morrow 
there will be a letter. 

“Eve, don’t you sometimes long for the good old times when 
our greatest trouble was that cook should find us making toffee 
and ruining her saucepans? And do you remember Jubilee 
Day, how May and Bob hid for a whole hour in the fowl house, 
and how when——? Ah, but I shall weary you with these 
memories. I don’t know how it is, but I keep thinking of old 
times to-night until my head aches to distraction, so I will close, 
for fear of writing any more nonsense. With my dear love and 
wishes, hoping that poor Bob will not go to India with a broken 
heart (this is extra special for May), and that you, Eve, will xoz 
have that old George Adamson, 

“Yours ever, 
“ DORA.” 


As May finished reading, there was silence for some moments, 
each sister busy with her own thoughts. Eveline was the first 
to speak, saying somewhat irrelevantly, “May, how many times 
did you dance with this man ?” 

But May had slipped down on the rug before the fire and 
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was quietly crying, then she started up and cried, “Oh! Eve, 
and to think how nice I have been to that villain of a man; why 
did I not take notice of his name, at first? You don’t think, if 
I had known who he was, that I would have danced half a dance 
with him, do you? But as it is, Eve, I actually let him have 
three waltzes’”—then coming and kneeling by the bedside she 
went on—“and I not only gave him three, but he, well, he 
sneaked a fourth!” (At this, Eve raised her hands in mock 
horror, exclaiming, “Oh, May, four waltzes with a strange 
man!”) then, with a little tremble in her voice, she said, “Oh 
Eve, don’t be vexed with me, but indeed he seemed so anxious 
for them in a subdued sort of way, and,” lowering her voice, 
“you don’t know how nice he can be, and I don’t wonder at 
poor Dora, but I will tell you how he came to have that fourth 
one. I was standing in the corridor and he came up and looked 
at me, saying in his quiet, insinuating way, ‘What! are you here 
all alone?’ and I said, ‘Oh, I am only waiting for my partner 
for the next dance, and never taking his eyes from my face, he 
said, ‘ Ah, he’s gone, I saw him drive off ten minutes ago,’ and I 
said, ‘Has he? What a shame!’ then he said coolly, ‘ Weil, 
you had better dance it with me, and before I could say ‘ Jack 
Robinson,’ we were in the ball-room waltzing, and then Eve, 
what do you think ?—there, standing in one of the doorways, was 
my proper partner and it was all a story about seeing him drive 
off; but even that was not all, for afterwards Frances Tillotson 
came up to me and said, ‘What do you mean by dancing off 
with my partner, Mr. Matthews ?—he was engaged to me for that 
waltz!’ I was sorry, you know, I never thought of him having 
a partner too, and she seemed to think it was all my fault, and 
it was not really, Eve, was it?” raising beseeching eyes to hers. 
“No, dear, of course not, it was his fault entirely, but I do 
think it was excusable when you think of Frances; you know 
she is not exactly a feather-weight, and so near the end of the ball 
too. I have no doubt he felt unequal to the task, but seriously, 
May, while you have been telling me all this, I have decided 
what we will do with him; you, my dear May, shall have our 
long thirsted-for revenge on him, in this way. It is to be your 
one object in life to induce him to fall, immeasurably and 
immoderately in love with your own sweet self, and then hi, 
presto! comes in the revenge, the aforesaid sweet self will then 
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turn up her dainty nose in the air, and send him, a sadder, but 
wiser man, to the four winds of Heaven! There! what do you 
think of your sister’s brains now ?—is not the plot most profound, 
in fact worthy of the Great Jones himself ?” 

“Yes,” answered May slowly, “it is certainly a perfect idea, 
but Eve, why not yourself? You are so pretty and everything; 
why, I should never be able to make him feel one bit what he 
ought to. Oh, I would much rather you did it, Eve.” 

“My dear May, I have decided. I am quite sure his fancy is 
caught already, and if only we meet him a good deal the game 
will be yours, so consider it done! There is only one little 
warning I will give you. I am sure it is (under the circum- 
stances) quite unnecessary, but it is just this—mind you don’t 
lose your heart; that is a little detail for him only. Just keep 
Dora in your mind whenever you meet him, and now kiss your 
weary sister good-night, this unusual outburst of brain power 
has been too much for me, so kindly shake up my pillow and 
just try and be in bed in three minutes.” 

But three and twice three minutes had passed and May was 
not in bed, but was standing before a long cheval glass, in the 
full flare of the gas, gazing curiously at her own fair reflection. 
And very fair it was, a tall slim figure gowned in a well-made 
silk of dead white, which had the appearance (which alas! so 
few gowns have) of having actually grown upon her, revealing 
every delicate curve of her lissome young form. It was disfigured 
by none of those frills and furbelows so usual in a ball gown, 
the only exception to the sweep of silk being a costly derthe of 
delicate old lace, out of which rose her slim, white throat. Then 
her face that was not pretty, neither was it plain, but possessing 
that nameless charm that we call:style or character, or whatever 
word is synonymous for it in our own minds. The fair sleek 
hair was drawn back tightly into a huge chignon low in her neck, 
leaving a dainty little fluff on her forehead ; then her nose was pert 
in the extreme and her eyes were grey (to her friends, and green 
to her foes); her mouth was certainly wider than the regulation 
buttonhole, but red, and possessing a dimple at one corner. 

All this May saw, but it gave her no satisfaction, so she turned 
to Eveline, who was treating her to a fine healthy example of 
artificial snoring, and said knowingly : “ Now, Eve, I know you 
are not asleep. Do just look at me for one moment, dear, and 
24* 
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I will not bother you any more, and tell me if you think I look 
nice, really worth looking at,” and she turned to Eve to give her 
a full view of her charms. 

Then Eveline with the air of an early English martyr opened 
one eye and answered drowsily : “Charming, my dear girl. I 
wonder Matthews did not lose his head at once, but believe me, 
by this time to-morrow, wz/ess you turn down the gas and get 
into bed at once, you will look a perfect wreck. Then you will 
remember my sisterly warnings, which are given in a perfectly 
disinterested spirit and will no doubt—” but here Eveline’s 
eloquence failed her and she again settled down on her pillow, 
and May, smiling contentedly, said : 

“ All right, Eve, if you really mean that, I am content and will 
try my best with that man to make him do as you say; so, Philip 
Matthews, prepare to meet your doom, for it is war to the knife,” 
tragically waving the hair-brush, and looking murderously at an 
imaginary Philip, while the small bedroom clock struck one! 
two! three! four ! 


CHAPTER II. 


A BLAZING, broiling afternoon in August. All sensible, well- 
regulated people are indoors, and the village at this hour 
might be taken as an illustration of that “deserted one.” The 
villagers possess a profound respect for the one building that is 
not a cottage, and reverently speak of it as “ thar big 
’ouse,” and it is at this “big ’ouse” that May is staying with an 
elderly, and somewhat eccentric, maiden aunt. This lady 
regularly once a year writes her brother a letter, and requests that 
one of her nieces shall come and pay her a visit for three weeks ; 
and this unenviable lot always falls to May, for Eveline finds the 
country bores her, and that rustic life hath no charms for her, so 
she positively refuses to go. Not for fifty aunts with twice fifty 
thousand pounds, will she run the risk of freckles, and a danger 
of fat, so she generally discovers upon the day that this letter 
arrives that May looks as if a change would do her good ; and as 
May neither fears freckles nor fat, she goes, and on this identical 
afternoon she is not amongst the sensible, well-regulated people 
indoors, but is seated in the shady corner of an immense corn- 
field, while a red sunshade keeps the too familiar sun from her 
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eyes. She is gowned ina delightfully cool brown holland, and 
has thrust a huge bunch of poppies in her waistband and has 
come there with the open intent and purpose of reading a 
yellow-backed novel, but as it is quite twenty minutes since she 
turned a page, it is obvious she has given up this mild excite- 
ment for her own thoughts. 

And, to judge from her expressive face, they are not of the 
happiest. She is thinking of the strangeness of Fate, that she 
should have been allowed to meet “that man,” (they always 
spoke of Matthews as “that man”), and that since then she had 
never seen him again, and it was quite five months ago. It was 
very annoying! After their carefully-arranged plot, too,and May 
had even got so far as to concoct various conversations, which, 
alas! were never conversed, and she laughs softly to herself as she 
thinks of them ; but suddenly ceases and strains her eyes across 
the waving corn, for surely that is a man’s form coming 
leisurely down the path—yes, a man ina shooting-suit, with a 
gun over his shoulder and dogs at his heels, and is it possible ? 
—Yes! it is the very object of her thoughts. 

And he is unconsciously coming straight towards her. She 
has plenty of time to recover herself, and by the time he is 
nearing her, the red flush has left her cheeks, and she is her own 
cool, collected self again ; but he—he has seen nothing but a red 
umbrella, and when this is suddenly put on one side, and a soft 
young voice cries: “Is that you, Mr. Matthews ? I quite thought 
you were quit of this wicked world,” his heart stopped for one 
moment. And then he was shaking a slim, outstretched hand 
and murmuring: “ What a strange meeting!” and she looks up 
and smiles, saying: “ Won’t you sit down?” pulling out an 
inviting corner of her rug ; “ you will not hear what I say all that 
way up,” and he willingly seats himself beside her, while the 
dogs, glad of a rest, lie with red tongues thrust out and panting 
sides ; and he is silently observing every detail of herself and her 
gown. But May finds this examination embarrassing and says 
hurriedly : “Indeed, I hope you are not wondering to yourself 
whether my name is Miss M. or N. because of course I know” 
—with a deprecating wave at her frock—* that one looks slightly 
different in brown holland and daylight, to what one does in 
blue silk and rose lights, but still”—and here she breaks into a 
merry laugh—“we might have a game at the Missing Word. 
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Come, my name is M Windle, and I will give you just 
half a minute to rack your brains,” and she consults the watch 
on her wrist, but he, stooping nearer to look full in her face 
says, in that cultured voice she remembers so well: “ Why, do 
you think I am born minus a memory? You know quite well it 
was not a blue gown, and pardon me, but daylight is infinitely 
more becoming, and I have never forgotten for one moment— 
May!” There is something dangerously sweet in his dark 
eyes, and May hastily turns away her head, while he returns 
to his easy lolling position, and after a moment’s silence 
says: “And how has the world been using you all this while? 
Do you know, I have been out of England nearly five weary 
months ?” 

But May, disregarding his last question, says : “ Ah, there’s not 
been much happening lately, just two or three things ; let me see,” 
beginning to dock them off on her pretty brown fingers; “firstly, 
Eve has become engaged, worse luck for me, for she is hardly ever 
with me now. It is always, ‘Oh, May, I can't go with you there, 
for George is coming, and I can’t drive with you to-morrow, for 
George wants me for this or that.’ Oh, it is horrible! you can’t 
think, I sometimes wish George was—well—somewhere where 
they don’t need fur overcoats”—looking at him with wicked 
young eyes. “And secondly, we have all been to the seaside 
for a month ; and thirdly, your humble servant is here staying 
at Cranford, for—thank Heaven !—only three more days,” and 
she raises pious grey eyes, “and you, what have the gods been 
sending you ?” 

But he answers: “ Oh, never mind me—tell me some more of 
yourself, and who, by the way, is Eve ?” 

Then she turns and looks at him in surprise. “ You never 
mean to say you don’t know who Eve is?” 

Then he laughs (what a low, soft laugh he has!) and answers: 
“Well, I have always been taught to believe she was Mrs. Adam, 
you know!” 

At this May laughs immoderately, and he watches her with 
an amused look in his eyes; he finds her unaffected girlish 
laughter very pleasant to his ears. Presently, when she is cool 
again she continues: 

“Eve, or Eveline, is my sister, my elder and only sister, and it 
és funny I never noticed the connection before,’ and the dimple 
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comes into her cheek again, “but she is going to marry a Mr. 
Adamson.” 

And Paul adds mischievously: “ Ah, a Mr. Abel—what a 
nice name to go through the world with,” and they both laugh 
together at this absurdity, till May thinks it is not at all 
dignified to keep laughing in this way, so she goes on sedately : 

“No, she is going to marry Mr. George Adamson, and before 
Christmas, I am afraid. But he’s an awfully good sort, you 
know, highly respectable, thoroughly trustworthy, honest, willing, 
and all that, you know, but I wish he was not quite so old; 
he is very nearly fifty and Eve is only twenty-three ; but then 
he is very rich, and that seems to make up for his lack of 
youth,” 

“ Ah, but you would never marry for money, would you?” 
looking earnestly in her face. 

And somehow May cannot meet his eyes when she answers 
in a low voice: “No, I shall marry for love alone,” then, 
arousing herself, she says gaily: “We are getting quite 
philosophic. What were we saying ?—oh, about Eve and George. 
Do you know, it was miserable at the seaside ; of course George 
never wanted me, neither did Eve, so I was pretty much left to 
myself. But I used to have to dodge all about, for there was a 
fearful widower, a friend of father’s, and,do you know”—growing 
confidential—* he took rather a fancy to me. You need not 
look surprised, it was really me, not Eve that time, and he was 
always turning up and pestering me, and actually said he had 
permission to take me in a boat; and I told a fearful story, and 
said it always made me so ill, and I am a splendid sailor really, 
but he “ad a fearful cheek, I think ”—and May looks indignantly 
at the waving corn, which looked like living gold in the brilliant 
sunshine. 

“T wish I had been there,” says Paul softly, “but tell me— 
what was this hungry widower like ?—but break it gently to me 
if he was rich and handsome.” 

And May cries derisively: “Handsome! No! He had a 
great beard sticking out from each side like this,” and she points 
to her own fair cheeks, and stretches out her hands quite a yard 
each side. “Oh, hideous! I always like a clean-shaven man.” 
And Paul inwardly thanks his stars that he is a very clean- 
shaven man. 
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After a silence of some moments, that neither of them notice, 
May looks demurely at her bunch of poppies and says: “ Have 
you noticed my name in the papers lately, Mr. Matthews?” But 
he tells her No, and raising roguish eyes to his, she says, “ Perhaps 
you don’t read the ‘ Police’ news then?” 

“ Ah! have you been boxing the bearded widower’s ears? I 
am delighted to hear it, I’m quite on your side,” says Paul 
enthusiastically. 

This seems to so upset May’s gravity, that it is some 
moments before she can disclaim the honour; then, raising 
entreating, dewy eyes, she says pathetically : 

“Mr. Matthews, please not to make me so absurd, for do you 
know, Eve says it’s a frightfully bad thing to laugh so much, 
it gives you little wrinkles round your eyes, but I always 
forget, I wonder if you have any,” and she peers curiously at 
his eyes and discovers several. “ You must have heard a lot of 
funny things to get all those. I don’t believe I have any,” but 
she regrets this a moment later, for he subjects her to such a 
long and close scrutiny, that she feels her composure going, so 
she asks hurriedly, “ Have you found any yet?” 

And seeing the wild sweet colour rush to her cheeks, he 
reluctantly withdraws his gaze, saying, “No, there is not one, 
your cheeks are as fair and smooth a 

But she hastily puts her fingers to her ears, crying: “ Don’t, 
don’t, I hate compliments, and it really sounded as if I was an 
accomplished angler. But, seriously, shall I tell you how I came 
to bein print? Well, those dear old South Kensington people 
were pleased to think a model of mine, sent up in the National 
Competition, was fairly good, and they were sweet enough to 
award me a gold medal, so in the future ”—looking archly at 
him—*“ please to regard me as a woman of importance, other- 
wise a gold medallist,” and she spreads out her hands French 
fashion. 

“Ah, yes,” says Paul, drawing closer, “but I would sooner 
regard you as ” then he checks: himself hastily and May 
goes on: 

“T really model rather well, it is such fun caricaturing people ; 
even Eve could not help laughing at one I did of George.” 

And then a happy idea dawned on Paul, and he said eagerly : 
“It may be remarkably conceited of me, but I’ve always ”—(he 
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should have said, during the last few minutes)—“ had a wish for 
a bust of myself, quite a small one, and it has just occurred to 
me that perhaps you would be so charming as to do me this 
favour. I would be a model sitter, as docile and obedient as 
you liked” —then lowering his voice—* May, will you do it for 
me?” laying his broad brown hand caressingly over hers, Then 
she turns her head and calmly inspects each feature, saying : 

“Yes, you would make rather a good model; you have nice 
distinct features, and if you would really like me to do it, I will 
with pleasure.” 

“You will?” and a gleam came in his eye. “It is 
more than I expected or deserve, and when shall we begin?” 
eagerly. 

“Qh, to-morrow. I am only here for three more days—how 
long shall you be here?” 

“T’m only down here for a week’s shoot with a friend whose 
box is about a mile from here; what time shall we begin to- 
morrow ?” 

“ Shall we say four o’clock ?” 

“Four o’clock! what an eternity! No, I am certain the 
morning light is the best, we will say eleven sharp,” said Paul, 
diplomatically, but May suddenly found there were lots of 
things to keep her at home all the morning and decided to adhere 
to her four o'clock. 

“I suppose you won’t mind sitting out here, for Aunt 
Margaret has a horror of clay ?” asks May. 

“Mind! It will be quite idealistic, ‘under the spreading 
chestnut tree,’ only I wish you would say eleven,” persuasively. 

But May has picked up her book, unfurled her sunshade and 
is looking down smilingly at him saying: “I must go now; aunt 
will be waiting for me, and I am so sorry to have kept you from 
your shooting all this while,” stretching out her hand to him. 

Then Paul springs up, and holding her hand in both his, says : 
“You surely cannot imagine that I would sooner have been 
shooting than sitting here with you? Why, it is the first pleasure 
I have had since a certain dance with ‘someone’ who shall be 
nameless.” 

And for one brief moment, May allows her eyes to meet his. 
What dark, passion-lit eyes they are! May trembles at what 
she sees in them, and thinks to herself that she never remembers 
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seeing any eyes quite like them before, and presently the lids 
droop over her own and she says softly : “ Good-bye, I must go: 
I can hear the tea-bell ringing now.” 

And Paul, thinking how charming she looks with her lithe 
young form outlined against the golden corn and blazing 
poppies, and with her cool slim fingers in his, feels he is 
losing his head, so he gently releases them, saying: “ Will you 
not let me walk back with you?” 

“No, indeed ; it is only a minute’s walk, and I shall not feel 
happy unless you do some shooting before going back. Now, 
good-bye, and mind you are in your very best Sunday looks to- 
morrow at four, and, oh! don’t, please”—coming back and 
laying her hand on his arm—* don’t wear a turn-down collar! I 
have modelled two or three friends, and they always came in 
turn-down collars, they thought it looked artistic, and the effect 
was flabby in the extreme. You just wear one like you have 
now,” and with a nod and a smile she left him. 

And when the very last bit of her sunshade and herself had 
disappeared, Paul picked up his gun, and whistling his dogs, 
turned homewards with a dazed look on his face, saying over 
and over again to himself, “ Well, by Jove!” 

That evening May wrote a long letter to Eveline, in which she 
told her that “I really think he rather likes me, but I wish I 
could ask him something to make me quite comfortably sure 
that he zs that Phil Matthews. I will ask him to-morrow, if 
he has ever been to Berlin, as I had a sister there once, and I 
will just watch and see how he looks; for, Eve, he really is very 
nice, and I do wish he was anyone but himself, and although 
you told me always to keep Dora in my mind when I met him, 
do you know, Eve, I never once thought of her yesterday. Do 
you think I am growing callous, or what ?” 


CHAPTER III. 


How quaint they looked! Surely if any one had chanced to 
see them, they would have put them down as two poor mad 
things ! but fortunately, people at Cranford were rather scarce 
articles, so their apparent madness was never discovered. 

Paul, bare-headed, sitting bolt upright, his long legs stretched 
out before him, his arms folded, @ /a “ Jeames,” and with a smile 
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on his lips, that would have ravished the heart of a photo- 
grapher, and eyes that refused to look sternly ahead (as desired), 
but had a sneaking way of looking out of one corner. 

And May, enveloped in a delicate, blue apron of most un- 
business-like aspect, with dainty cuffs to match reaching to her 
elbow, has tossed aside her numberless bangles, and is deftly 
building up her clay to resemble a head and shoulders ; but Paul 
keeps turning his head her way and asking absurd and idiotic 
questions as to why she did that ?—and what she uses that for ? 
—until May finding she is making no advance at all, says 
with becoming severity: “The sculptress, ahem! requests that 
you will kindly keep your mouth closed and head straight,” and 
Paul manfully keeps to these instructions for some moments, 
while May makes considerable progress. 

Presently Paul picks up one of her bangles, heavily loaded 
with all descriptions of coins and charms, and curiously examin- 
ing each one, says: “ Have I permission to open my mouth ?” 
smiling wickedly, and as May disdains an answer, he goes on. 
“T am seized with an uncontrollable curiosity to know from 
where you have procured all these little hearts. I have counted 
no less than seven hearts. I sincerely hope they are not to be 
taken symbolically,” and he looks gravely in her face, but May 
does not deign to look up from her clay, and answers carelessly, 
“Oh, those things, why, people have given them me. If you 
look, you will find initials on most of them. Perhaps you may 
know some of them.” And then Paul begins to look them 
over once more. “There’s an‘A. Y. C.’ no, I don’t know him, 
and an‘L. B. K, no, and a‘ Bob’; I might do. A‘D.G. ah, 
is that Dare Gardner? A nice boy that!” 

Then May looks steadily at him, feeling her opportunity has 
come, and says slowly, “ No, not Dare Gardner ; that ‘ D.G.’ stands 
for Dora Grenock,” and she watches eagerly for any effect her 
words might have. But no, he never alters, but still regards her 
attentively, waiting for her to go on. “She was my adopted 
sister, and lived in Berlin three years. Were you ever there?” 

And here May has her reward, for a look of pain crosses ‘his 
face, and he says quietly, “ Yes, I have been in Berlin once, but 
under rather embarrassing circumstances ”—and, as if anxious to 
change the subject, he fingers another coin and says: “Why, 
here is a genuine silver penny, and ‘ Bob’ engraved on this too. 
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Who is ‘Bob?’ I begin to have uncharitable feelings towards 
this Bob.” 

“Ah!” says May, “he’s a boy, a very nice boy. We are 
great chums, and write to each other regularly. He is in India 

And Paul inwardly offers up thanks that India is not within 
walking distance, and says, “Why, what a quaint old ring 
this is, and some inscription, too. ‘Be truc to thine own self.’ 
Let me see, that is taken from—er—ah—Proverbs, is it ?—no, 
from Job, of course. I remember perfectly now.” 

And May answers gravely, “ Oh, no, you are quite out of it. It 
is a quotation from a poem by the new Laureate, Chevalier. 
He writes perfect poems. Have you ever read his ‘ Little 
Nipper ?’” and she raises innocently wicked eyes to his. Then 


seeing the amusement in them, her own irrepressible laughter 
breaks forth, and he, finding it decidedly infectious, gives way 
himself, and for some moments, there is quite a chorus of mirth. 

Then May resolutely goes back to her modelling, and 
beseeches him to put his features in order, as she is about to 
immortalize his nose and chin, and there is no more talking for 


a long time. Paul is thinking, thinking what life would be 
with this fresh, delightful girl always at his side. What a 
different aspect everything would wear. Why, he would grow 
quite young again, and how he would guard her from all things 
harmful, that she might always keep her charming, un- 
sophisticated way of looking at life, and how he would love 
her with the whole strength of his deep, passionate nature, and 
if only she loved him, why But here his reverie was broken 
by the object of his thoughts saying sweetly: “ Ah! What a nice 
straight nose you have, Mr. Matthews. It must be a happy 
feeling to havea really straight one. When I was a girl, I always 
slept with a hair-pin on mine, in the hopes of getting it straight, 
but it was no good,” sighing deeply. 

“When you were a girl!” repeats Paul, “and pray, what have 
you got tonow? An elderly spinster, I suppose ? ” 

“No, not quite that, but a woman. Why, do you know how 
old [am? Guess.” 

“ Ah, you are not much over nirieteen.” 

“ Well, you’re wrong then, for I was twenty last week.” 

“Only twenty ! and how old do you imagine I am ?” 
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“ You—well, let me see now,” criticising him deliberately. 
“You might be forty, and you might be forty-five,” resting her 
cheek on her hand, and looking at him mischievously. But he 
answers, “DoI seem so old to youthen? I am not quite forty yet, 
only thirty-one,” in so sad a voice that May feels directly she has 
unconsciously wounded him, so she says hastily, “ No, it is not 
at all old. Just a nice age. I always thought I should like——” 
and stops hurriedly in dire distress. What sweet confession she 
was about to make, Paul never knew. But he did know that 
she looked doubly charming in her confusion, with that riotous 
pink aflame in her cheeks. 

Presently May gathers together her lump of clay and 
modelling tools, and says disconsolately: “It is not a bit of 
good going on with this model of you, for it positively refuses to 
look anything like you. I don’t know why it is, I usually catch 
a likeness so soon. No, don’t look,” as Paul tries to get a view 
of it. “ No, please, it is so horrible,” and to put an end to any 
possibility of his ever seeing it, she crushes down the head, and 
so, with a broken neck, she flings it far into the sea of corn, 
saying, “I will try another day. I could never have done any- 
thing with that!” 

And Paul repeats after her,“ Another day! I was afraid you 
told me you were going to-morrow.” 

“Of course, yes, 1 am going to-morrow. How stupid of me 
to forget,” and, strange to say, she does not look forward to 
leaving, as she did a day or two ago. 

“It seems horribly soon to go, to-morrow,” says Paul, “and I 
suppose that after to-morrow it will all rest with chance whether 
I see you or not? But let me be sure of seeing you once more,” 
he goes on earnestly. “Will you come out this evening? I 
don’t know my way about here at all, and Lester says you can 
get to the sea in about twenty minutes’ walk. Would it be 
bothering you to be my cicerone, and take pity on my 
ignorance ?” 

And May answers slowly: “ I do not know whether it would be 
infra dig. or anything. Eve says I never do consider the con- 
ventionalities, but if you think it would be all right, I should like 
to come and show you the way ; it is quite worth the trouble of 
going, and it is my last evening too. Yes, I will come,” looking 
in his face with swect decision, “but I must go now, for 
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Aunt has some friends to tea, and will want me with her. No, 
don’t help me—my hands are covered with clay!” 

But, regardless of this, Paul holds them both, as she springs 
up, and, instead of at once releasing them, keeps them there and 
looks into her face. It still wears that flush of pink, and her 
sailor hat has gone jauntily at the back of her head, revealing 
her few dainty, silky curls. She looks very sweet, so Paul 
seems to think, and she is very near; he has a mad desire to close 
his arms round her and smother the demure mouth and sweet 
eyes with kisses, but he masters it, and only says, in his care- 
fully passionless voice: “ You will not disappoint me, you will 
come? I feel I can trust you—you have a dear, true face.” 

And May, bravely looking back in his eyes, says: “I always 
keep a promise. When I promise anything I keep it for ever!” 

Afterwards Paul used to recall these words with a bitter sneer 
on his lips, but now his eyes gleam, and he says, “ And you will 
promise to come early and stay long ?” 

“Not before eight, for I have to sing to theseifriends of Aunt’s. 
Sa, until then, good-bye,” and with a playful wave of her hand 
she goes. 

* * . * * * * 

After dutifully singing song after song, patiently winding 
intricate skeins of wool, and explaining to a perfectly deaf old 
lady a whole page of new stitches for embroidery, May can but 
feel delighted when the last of these old ladies have wrapped up 
their caps and departed. Then, at just a quarter to eight, she 
hurried upstairs to change her dress, and it was with conflicting 
feelings that first one hat was tossed aside, then another, and 
pretty brows were knitted as to whether it should be this gown 
or that until at last she decided on a plain white serge, and a 
large white hat, with every shade of rose clustering on the brim, 
and daintily tied beneath her chin. ‘Of course,” she argued 
with herself, as she pulled out the bows, “it is all part of the 
revenge. I should never trouble like this for any other man.” 
But for some reason Eve’s warning, “ Take care you don’t lose your 
heart,” kept running in her head, and gave her vague discomfort, 
and some absurd little voice kept crying, “ You are! you are!” 

But hastily smothering these unsatisfactory feelings, she went 
downstairs, and to her surprise and vexation, Aunt Margaret 
stood ready dressed for walking, and evidently waiting for her 
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niece in the hall, and on seeing May, she said, “ My dear, are 
you going out >—Yes, I see you are. Well, you can come with 
me to John Robins’, the horse wants shoeing.” So, with a look of 
dismay, May accompanied her aunt, inwardly thankful that 
John Robins’ cottage was on the way to her meeting place with 
Matthews, and before long a tall figure loomed in the distance, 
a figure that somehow sent May’s heart beating wildly. How 
well he carried himself! and what broad shouiders for such a 
long, lean body, and May decides at once that a blue serge suit, 
brown boots and straw hat are even more becoming than 
stockings and knickerbockers. And now he is quite near, what 
will he do? Will he think she has changed her mind and come 
with her aunt purposely ? 

The attention of her aunt is aroused by seeing a strange man, 
evidently a gentleman, advancing towards them, and she asks in 
a loud whisper, “ May, who is this coming along? Dear me, 
what a distinguished-looking man, and he is actually going to 
stop, who——” 

But May quietly shakes hands, then, turning to her aunt, 
says, “Aunt, this is Mr. Matthews, an old friend of—er— 
of——” and flounders hopelessly, but Paul breaks in with his 
calm, well-bred voice, saying : 

“T am pleased to meet you, Miss Windle ; I have already the 
privilege of being an old friend of your brother, Mr. Windle, and 
I am charmed to meet a sister of his; in fact, he knew I was 
running down here for a few days and entrusted me with some 
messages for your niece.” 

As Paul went on, May looked at him with growing bewilder- 
ment, and then, as it dawned upon her that he was simply saying 
all this to shield her from any blame, a deep flush stole into her 
cheeks, and she darted him a look of gratitude, and determined 
to adhere to whatever astounding statements he chose to make. 

And now he was gracefully enquiring if he might turn back 
with them, and remarking on the beauty of the evening, of the 
prospects of the harvest, and listening deferentially to Aunt 
Margaret’s opinion on this crop, and on that, until the good lady 
was charmed, and they had the conversation entirely to them- 
selves until they reached John Robins’ cottage, when she said 
graciously, “ You need not wait for me, niece; I shall take John 
back with me; and perhaps you would like to hear some home 
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news from this gentleman,” and with a wave of her umbrella as a 
parting salute to Matthews, she went into the cottage and left 
them alone. 

They walked on for some moments in silence, then Paul 
stooped and looked in her face with his dark eyes twinkling 
with amusement. “You are not vexed with me, are you?” he 
said. 

“Vexed, no!” raising merry eyes, “I was only thinking what 
a dangerous quality it must be to be able to tell stories so 
beautifully. How did you manage to think of it all so 
quickly !” 

“ Ah, I would have risked anything rather than miss this walk 
to-night. Now, don’t forget, you are to be my cicerone, I am 
thirsting for information.” 

“Very well, I will commence at once,” answered May. “See, 
here,” waving her hand, “is a very ancient windmill, supposed to 
be at least a thousand years old (ahem!), and there to your left 
is an orchard, famed for its codlin apples, which is a 
constant source of irresistible temptation to all the little village 
boys ; and over there on that hill, you see those few trees—well, 
they are renowned for—er—ah, let me see, something, I know, 
but I can’t remember what just now, but never mind; and from 
those hills to the right you are supposed to be able’ to see the 
chimneys of Scarborough, but I cannot swear to the truth of this, 
for I never found chimneys were worth looking for, and then 
up that lane there resides——” but here she is obliged to pause 
for breath, and asks breathlessly, “Well, how do you think I am 
getting on?” 

“Qh, famously, but too fast. Iam getting hopelessly mixed, 
what with windmills, codlin apples and Scarborough chimneys, 
I’m hanged if I shall know which is which. But,” he says, 
irrelevantly, “what time do you go to-morrow, and may I be 
permitted to come and wave a farewell?” 

_ “Tthink I shall go by the 3.10 train, it stops at every station, 

and I /ove that. I delight to see the bustles at the stations, and 
strange faces, and all that, and if you care to come and wave me 
a farewell, do, but I should seriously advise you” confidentially 
laying her hand on his arm—“to secure a small onion and hide it 
in your handkerchief. A few tears at a time like that are so 
impressive, you know,” and she laughed softly. 
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But Paul is silent, and they walk on until a turn in the lane 
brings into view the open, glittering sea, and silently they sit 
down on the heath-covered moor, high above the sea. The 
beach is not seen, but you can hear the waves booming on the 
rocks far below, and presently May begins to softly sing that air 
from Rip Van Winkle, “True Love from o’er the Sea,” and 
gently sways her body to its rhythm, and as she begins to forget 
the words, gradually subsides into silence. 

Then Paul leans forward, and seeing the dreamy look in her 
eyes says abruptly, “ I suppose you are thinking of that Bob o’er 
the sea.” 

“Bob!” she exclaims in surprise. “Oh, no! I never think 
about Bob. Just then”—speaking slowly, and looking demurely 
down at her smart tan shoes—“I was thinking about—you.” 

And Paul says eagerly, “Were you? By Jove! I never ex- 
pected that. Won’t you ”—persuasively—‘ tell mea little of what 
it was about me?” And with that gleam in his eyes May has 
noticed before, he rests his head on his hand and watches her, 
while she, with her hands clasping her knees, and looking dis- 
creetly over the sea, says innocently : 

“TI was wondering who your tailor was, and thinking how I 
should like to recommend him to George. George’s things never 
hang well.” 

The gleam died out of Paul’s eyes, and he says sadly, “ And 
is that all!” 

“You only asked for a little, you know,” turning a bewitch 
ing, inscrutable face round to him, “ but it is not guz¢e all.” 

Then Paul draws nearer to her, and says softly, looking at 
her with eloquent eyes, “I am sure you have been diplomatic, 
and reserved the best for the last. Come, tell me!” 

“ Indeed, it was not much, only I was thinking I should rather 
miss you.” Then, as he eagerly seized her hand, she adds softly, 
“For a little while.” 

But it is too late, his face is ablaze with love, her saucy after- 
thought is but a straw before the surging flood. With his 
usually calm voice swayed with feeling, he cries, “ May, you are 
cruel to tell me ‘ for a little while,’ when you know that the very 
thought of to-morrow, without you, is unbearable to me. You 
know, you must feel how I love you,” and he lays a burning hand 
on hers, then continuing, “ Ever since I met you at that dance, I 

25 
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knew it would never be any other woman but you, and now I have 
met you again, I will not let you go, unless you tell me you love 
me. My darling, won’t you give me a word of hope, when I tell 
you it will mean life or death to me, for live without you I 
cannot ?” 

But May had hidden her face in her hands, and presently she 
was sobbing convulsively. 

“My sweet!” he cried, winding his arm around her, “ why do 
you cry? Have I startled you, or vexed you? Will you not 
look up, and let me read my answer in your eyes ?” 

But the sobs continued piteously. Then Paul gently draws 

away her hands from her face, and how can she tell him any- 
thing else but the truth, with those passion-lit eyes looking into 
her very soul, with his warm breath on her very lips ?—so with a 
look Paul remembered until his dying day, she cried with a 
reckless abandon, “I am crying, ah! decause I love you, my 
darling!” and in an instant she was in his arms, and his lips 
pressed to hers as if he would never let them go. 
- And the moments speed on. The harvest moon rises with 
her golden splendour. A belated rabbit scuttles homewards. 
Then a purple haze creeps over the sea, and the stars peep out 
here and there, and by-and-by Paul and May go homewards. 


CHAPTER IV. 


FAR into the night May paced up and down, and down and up 
her bedroom floor, in a whirl of conflicting emotions. What had 
she done—what had she done? She had actually fallen in love 
and confessed it, with a man, who she knew was a blackguard, 
who had loved and left her own adopted sister, and afterwards 
referred to his visit to Berlin as being under “embarrassing cir- 
cumstances.” Good God! suppose in a few weeks he were to 
speak of his visit to Cranford as “being under embarrassing 
circumstances”! But then again came a revulsion of feeling, 
as she remembered his words of love and felt again his arms 
around her, and with clasped hands, she cried, “ Ah, but he loves 
me, I know it,” and, indeed, what woman does not know when 
she is beloved? But then unpleasant reflections would 
return, and uppermost came the thought, “ Eveline! what will 
she say? How I long to tell her all, to tell someone ; I cannot 
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keep it to myself another hour.” And this longing to pour out 
her tale brought her to the decision that she would not trust 
herself to see her lover again until she had seen Eveline, but 
would return home by the early morning train, then write to 
Philip at night. 

So accordingly next morning, with a white face and feverish 
eyes, she tells her aunt she would sooner go by the earlier train, 
and tries her best to eat some breakfast, and as she refuses one 
after another of the delicacies Aunt Margaret heaps on her plate, 
that worthy lady declares, “You’ve taken a chill, there’s no 
doubt about it. You ought not to have stayed out so late 
talking with that Mr. Matthews; it was nearly ten before you 
came in ; although he’s a most agreeable young man, not at all 
like the usual young men one meets, so full of their own ideas. 
But come, child, try this chicken’s wing.” And somehow May 
managed to swallow a few morsels, and after many injunctions 
as to sitting in draughts, and even as to foot-warmers, she was at 
last in the train, and was whirling homewards as fast as it could 
take her, but somehow the bustles at stations and the strange 
faces seemed flat and flavorless, and it was with real relief she 
stepped into a fly, and was quickly driven home. 

Then in a trice she was in Eveline’s own cosy sitting-room, 
who cried in astonishment, “Why, May, here so soon! Why, 
what is wrong, dear? Do, for mercy’s sake, begin at once. I 
can guess—it’s that man,” and so, interrupted by many sobs, she 
told her little tale. 

Now Eve was nothing if not diplomatic, and she heard May 
all through without saying a word, but when she finished, she 
gently pushed her into her own cushion-filled armchair, then 
soaking a handkerchief in eau de Cologne, she laid it soothingly 
on her forehead, walked to the window, drew down the blind, 
then seating herself opposite her sister, she began in a cool, un- 
sympathetic voice, “ Well, May, I think you’ve been a charming 
little fool! I really gave you credit for possessing more self- 
respect, when you knew perfectly well the character of the man, 
than to be so despicably weak-minded as to imagine yourself in 
love! For shame, May! Of course, it was only natural he should 
fallin love with you; it was just what we wanted him to do, and 
it seems he was most obliging. But that you should, I cannot 
understand, unless, of course”—sneeringly—* your standard 

25* 
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of what a man’s character should _be has fallen, and I am sorry 
to say, he is even a little worse than we thought, for it seems 
George knew him slightly years ago, and he was mixed up 
with some disreputable gambling prosecution in Berlin, and so, 
taking him all together, I hardly think papa would care to have 
him for a son-in-law, but, perhaps, he has wished for a private 
engagement ; is that so?” 

But May here declares in the negative, and that as soon as he 
could decently find a pretext for leaving his friend Lester, he was 
coming to town at once. 

“Very charming of him indeed, but I think, to save him a 
useless journey, you had better write to him at once, and so 
prevent a great deal of blame and unpleasantness from papa, 
and give him what he so richly deserves. So just get your paper 
and write.” But May sat motionless, with bowed head, and Eve 
went on, “Of course, May, if you like to fondly imagine you are 
his one and only love—well, you must—and I am sorry for you. 
But just consider for a moment, are you prettier, or wittier, or 
sweeter than Dora was? And do you see any just cause or 
impediment why he should be true to you, and not her?” 

At this May raises her head, and in an impassioned voice cries, 
“He loves me, Eve; I £now he loves me!” 

“TI wish you would not keep echoing and re-echoing Dora so 
much,” said Eve, beginning to lose her temper. “ Now come, do 
not let us waste any more time. Here is your ink and paper, 
now be sensible and write at once, for if he came here and saw 
papa, I would not answer for consequences, and besides you and 
I are going away to-morrow. Yes, you need not wag your head 
in that fashion, for I have accepted the invite for you. It is to 
stay with George’s married sister ; they have a charming house- 
party, and it will be the best thing for you ; so be quick and get 
this letter over, and we will go and overhaul your gowns.” 

Then, with trembling fingers May drew the paper and ink 
near her, and commenced to write Paul's death-warrant, but 
looking up with piteous eyes, as a last hope she says, “ Eve, you 
really think he zs all this that you say?” 

And seeing the misery in her face, a wave of tenderness 
sweeps over Eveline, and laying a caressing arm around her, 
says gently, “ My darling, for your sake, I only wish he was not, 
but what further proof do you wish?” Then looking over her 
shoulder, “May, what have you written? ‘My dearest, and 
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a big tear drop! No, that will never do. Cannot you let him 
see you are a woman of the world, who perfectly understands 
how to treat a fashionable male flirt? Or do you want him to 
see in plain black and white that he has still another victim? 
No, you must tell him something like this, that now your visit to 
your aunt has ended, so also must your pleasant little flirtation, 
and as it may be some time before you have the pleasure of seeing 
him again (as you leave to-morrow to pay a round of visits), you 
take this opportunity of wishing him a cordial good-bye. Hoping 
he is having good sport with the grouse, believe me, etc.” 

So, with despair written on her white young face, she picks up 
her pen and writes as Eveline dictates. Then when it is over 
she springs up and looking at Eveline with wild eyes, cries, 
“Remember ! that for all this, I love him, and shall love him for 
ever ; if he were the very devil himself, it would be all the samc! 
Oh, my love!” With a long sob, she buried her head in the 
cushions, and Eveline, after saying severely, “Hush, May, you 
forget yourself,” discreetly leaves her alone, and posts the letter, 
addressed in a shaky girlish hand, to “P. Matthews, Esq. The 
Lodge, Cranford.” 

CHAPTER V..AND LAST. 

IT hardly seemed that this visit to George’s sister was proving 
the best thing for May, as Eveline had prophesied, for although 
they were in a continual whirl of gaiety, that settled look of 
despair never once left her face, and one night she fainted, for 
the first time in her life. It was at a dinner-party, and May 
found herself seated by a young military gentleman who suited 
her admirably, for he took upon himself the whole burden of the 
conversation, and all that was required of her was to exclaim at 
proper intervals, “ Indeed, you don’t say so,” “ Really, just fancy,” 
etc. May remembered that the table was strewn with every 
kind of rose, and that the shades of the silver candlesticks were of 
primrose silk, but all else was a blank in her memory, for pre- 
sently she was conscious of her companion saying, “ An awfully 
decent fellow, Matthews; he was down at my shoot the other 
week at Cranford, but the old chap seemed a bit off at the last, 
and couldn’t hit a bird for a fiver, by Jove! he couldn’t.” 

May felt her heart beating wildly, but she managed to smile 
and say (she was surprised to find her voice had gone down to a 
whisper), “Do you mean Mr. Philip Matthews? I know him 
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slightly,” but her companion stared at her with wide-opened 
eyes, and said, “Great Scott! Miss Windle, Phil Matthews! 
come, that’s rather good, or did you mean it for a joke? ’cause 
if so, it’s a bit rough, you know, ’pon honour, I’m an honest man, 
if I don’t just look it.” 

And May managed to say, in utter bewilderment, “I quite 
thought it was Philip Matthews at Cranford, who—who was it 
then ?” and a terrible fear came over her that she had been the 
victim of some hideous hallucination. 

“ Gad, no, why, he’s still imprisoned in Berlin for that gambling 
swindle. It was his brother Paul down at my shoot, and a 
deuced good fellow he is too, worth any amount, but none of your 
high and mighty airs about Paul, but by Jove! what’s wrong?” 
for May had quietly fallen on his shoulder in a dead faint. 

And when they had carried her to her room and the restora- 
tives were successful, she had but one desire, and that, to be 
alone, alone. So, by and bye, they left her lying, prone on the 
sofa, still in her pink dinner-gown, and as the door closed she 
sprang up from the sofa and with hands pressed tightly to her 
forehead, she tried to think it all out, and one idea only was 
uppermost in her bewildered brain. She had wronged him, 
her love, and had sent him from her. But he must be told all— 
all the shameful truth, and at once ; she must lose no time, she 
must write now, that very moment, and tell him it was all one 
hideous mistake, and that unless he forgave her and came at 
once she would die of misery—that all these weary, empty weeks 
she had been simply aching for the sound of his voice. That for 
God’s sake he must forgive her and come. The one cry of her 
almost indecipherable letter was for him to come, and to forgive 
her. Then creeping silently down the back stairs, fearful that 
someone would come at the last minute and take her letter from 
her, she went out into the night and with her own hand posted it. 

The next moming May awoke with a feeling of new life 
coursing through her veins, and all through that day she seemed 
to tread on air, for, she told herself, might he not possibly 
come at once? And as the evening drew on, she became 
possessed of the shadowy idea, that perhaps in some impossible 
way he might be at the ball at night, and so she chose a rich 
white satin gown to wear, saying softly to herself, “He liked 
me in white, and he liked me with roses in my hat. I must have 
a bou quet of roses.” 
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And in the softly-lit ball-room, she was once more her old 
brilliant audacious self, and the guests wondered what had come 
over that second Miss Windle, who had usually been so sad and 
silent. She was looking her very best too; that elixir of life, 
Hope, was doing its magic work, and for this night only, her spirits 
were wild. And how she danced! surely some sprite had got into 
her feet. She always was passionately fond of dancing—some- 
thing in the movement to the rhythm of music intoxicated her 
senses, and to-night the band was well-nigh perfect, and 
possessed the charm of being heard, but not seen, and the floor 
was all one could wish ; the guests, the pick of the county, and 
the flowers—flowers everywhere, flowers up each side of the 
broad staircase in brilliant masses, flowers surprising you at every 
turn, in every available corner and crevice. 

The evening was half-way over, flirtations were flourishing in 
every nook (what is that glamour a ball-room possesses, which 
compels people to flirt whether they will or not ?)—and May and 
her partner saunter down a corridor, and look around vainly for 
vacant seats, and presently May discovers one almost hidden by 
a heavy velvet portzéve and she immediately pounces upon it, 
and despatches her partner to secure ices for two, then leans 
forward and pulls aside the velvet hangings, but as a group of 
men are standing chatting (why do the men generally hang round 
a door ?) on the other side, she lets it fall back again. What a 
long time her partner is, but she does not mind, she is glad 
of the quiet rest in this out-of-the-way corner, and he is probably 
having a stand-up fight for her ice, and hark! there is the 
band starting again ; howsoon they have begun, hardly allowing 
breathing time. (How is it that through the first half of a ball 
programme, the intervals are abnormally long, and in the second 
part, just when people are becoming interested in one another, 
they are cruelly short?) And as the first few opening chords 
reach May’s ear, a dreamy smile steals in her eyes, for it is the 
very waltz she and Paul danced together when both their legal 
partners looked on with angry eyes. And as the well-re- 
membered, dreamful music goes on, a rush of sweet memories 
awaken in May’s heart, and the present glides away, and she is 
once more on the heather-covered hill above the sea, with the 
golden moon looking on, and Paul’s dear arms around her, his 
lips on hers. 

But ordinary men’s voices bring her back from her dreaming, 
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and she finds the group of men are half-way through the fortiére, 
making way for the waltzers. She hears the swish of silken 
skirts, and gliding, slippered feet ; and indifferently she glances at 
the chattering men, and lazily wonders how it is that they nearly 
all have narrow shoulders and thick bodies instead of just the 
reverse, like Paul. And presently she hears one of them say: 
“Never felt so cut up in my life! was downright fond of old 
Matthews.” Then with all her might she listens for the next 
words, her neck stretched forward, her lips parted. Some other 
man here seems to join. the group, who asks, “ What’s that about 
Paul Matthews?” and the chief spokesman answers, “Gad! 
don’t you know? You are behind the times! Well, he’s been a 
bit off colour lately, seemed real down on his luck, the Lord 
knows why! He’s got money enough, but I bet you a fiver, my 
boy, a woman’s the cause of it.”. (And the woman behind the 
velvet grows whiter than her gown, and clutches her roses to 
her bosom). “He’s been riding that new vixen of a horse he 
bought, in a devil-may-care style, as if he didn’t care a hang 
what became of him, and last night, he rode all the way to 
Cranford, on some fool’s game, and the horse came back rider- 
less, and they found poor Matthews in a ditch with his neck 
broken.” Here followed a chorus of “ Poor devil!” “ Pity it 
wasn’t Phil,” “Such a nice chap,” etc., etc, when suddenly, the 
portiére was swung back, and May, clutching the velvet on either 
side, stands before them, with eyes like a shot fawn, and with 
a voice that strikes a chill in even their worldly hearts cries, “ Is 
he dead? For God’s sake, not dead ?” 

And there is not a man who dares to answer her, and one by 
one, they slink away, and May—she passes her hand slowly 
across her eyes, in a dazed, helpless way, and wonders, with a 
shiver, what has gone wrong with the music, and why the lights 
have gone out, and she is cold, very cold! She will go home! 
Where are her roses ?—he liked roses! But all the lights are 


gone, and it is dark—oh, God! so dark! 
* * * * , * * 


Discussing events in the Club, a few nights later, one of the 
men present declares: “It gave him a deuce of a turn, don't- 
cher-know, to see that lovely girl, in her gleaming white dress, 
dash aside the velvet hangings, and cry with wild eyes: 


“For God’s sake not dead /” 
FLORA BEATTIE. 
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PEALS of ringing laughter filled all the room, such laughter 
as comes only from hearts without a care; and when from 
sheer exhaustion it died away, Elizabeth Vaughan tried to 
make herself heard. 

“Girls, do listen ; the week is up to-day, and I must send our 
answer to Mr. Hinton; what am I to say?” 

“TI know I shall never be able to do it, Bessie; I had better 
give it up at once. Aunt Maria must have been crazy to think 
of such a thing! what do you say, Phil ?” 

“T am not sure it is right for us totry, but I am sick of being 
poor.” 

“ Aunt Maria tells us the reason for her stipulation, and you 
must remember she had a perfect right to leave her money as 
she chose ; if you two don’t wish to fulfil the condition, why, we 
shall be no worse off than we were before, obliged to count 
every penny, and the Grants will have the chance given them.” 

“Horrid creatures? They have more than they know what to 
do withalready ! Read over that bit again, Betty, there’s a dear.” 


“When I was quite young, very nice-looking, and a wealthy 
heiress, I became engaged to , several years older than my- 
self, and apparently of independent means. All went well until 
one day Furton’s Bank failed, in whose shares most of my money 
had been put. Almost as soon as the news appeared in the 
papers I had a letter from , full of hypocrisy and palaver, 
but plainly letting me see it was my money that was desired, 
not myself. Of course, I at once gave him his freedom, and 
then he had the pleasure of hearing that owing to timely warn- 
ing all my shares had been realized, and the money invested 
safely again before the smash came. Then he cvinged—no other 
word will do—and this is why I want to save you three orphan 
girls from the same sad experience, and I hope you will humour an 
old maid’s whim, which, after all, is only to last six short months. 

“You may safely trust Mr. Hinton, and your own old servant ; 
otherwise, the secret must be kept to yourselves.” 


“Well, girls ?” 
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“We shall have to try, I’ suppose, but I draw the line at false 
teeth, sol tell you! Write your letter, Lizzie, and then we'll 
settle the programme of as wild a scheme as I ever heard tell 
of. I'll go and take a turn with Mr. Leslie to pass away 
the time; he’s only just below.” 

“Well, don’t you tell him, Cicely, mind.” 

* * * * * * * 

“Old Miss Hayton’s house is being cleaned up, ma’am; new 
blinds, fresh curtains, and two gardeners hard at work, and the 
postman says the ladies are expected to-night. After being 
empty all these months it will be pleasant like to have neigh- 
bours again. How many nieces would there be now, ma’am, 
should you say ?” 

“Indeed, Hannah, I’ve no idea; Miss Hayton always kept 
her concerns to herself ; time will show! Perhaps Mrs. Arnold 
will know—I’m to have tea there to-day.” 

“Mr. Hugh rode by an hour ago; he does look bothered, and 
I hear he and Deacon marked a lot more trees Saturday. It 
seems a pity.” 

“ A rich wife would be his best chance, Hannah; perhaps one 
of the Miss Haytons may suit.” 

The evening shadows were falling long that June afternoon, 
when a heavily-laden fly left the station of Rushleigh and 
crawled slowly out of the little town on the direct road to old 
Miss Hayton’s comfortable home. The luggage was marked 
with many foreign labels, and was rather a medley. Many 
curious glances fell on the slowly-creeping vehicle, but beyond 
the fact that four females and a parrot took up the inside, the 
gossipmongers were disappointed. At last, after many a jolt 
and jar, the old machine drew up with as imposing an air as it 
could manage before Hope House; the steps were let down, and 
the ladies descended. 

The first to alight was tall and dignified - looking, with 
snowy hair and spectacles, the second had her hair in rolls on 
either side of her face; she used a stick in walking, on which 
she leant heavily ; the third wore a front, openly and unmistake- 
ably, and all three had dark shadows under their eyes, and lines 
and wrinkles on their faces. 

An old servant, who seemed far more lively and energetic 
than any of her mistresses, hopped briskly about here, there, 
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and everywhere, ordering the women-servants about with right 
good will. On arrival they went early to their rooms, and none 
of them appeared until twelve o’clock next day, when they went 
over the house, and interviewed the servants, and for the next 
few days busied themselves in re-arranging the rooms. 

Then came an afternoon, when with their lace caps and 
mittens on they sat in the carefully-shaded drawing-room ready 
for visitors. 

The parrot seemed a great pet ; he was placed in a very con- 
spicuous position close to Miss Hayton’s low chair. Some 
half-done knitting lay in her lap, under which an open book 
peeped out. 

Miss Philippa seemed lost in the paper, and Miss Cicely was 
trying various pens on a bit of paper. 

“T have done it at last; if I use an etching pen my great 
sprawling fist looks quite Italian, else I really should have had 
to give up letters for the present. Oh, Elizabeth my dear, you 
look quite angelic! There!!! I heard a bell, I do believe.” 

The visitors came in constant succession ; all the folks in the 
neighbourhood flocked to welcome the rich Miss Hayton’s 
nieces. Some drove in from long distances, and waited whilst 
their horses rested ; others living close by stayed to make the 
most of the occasion, and it was not until dinner-time that the 
last visitor departed. 

The ladies looked quite flushed as they sat over their dessert, 
and, free from the servants’ watchful eyes, talked over the 
afternoon. 

“Mrs. Arnold has a good face, and she spoke so nicely of 
Aunt Maria. She said she had lost such a kind friend, and she 
hoped we would let her help us in any way she could. But my 
dears! she’s years younger than we are. Do you think we 
could adopt her son ?—he was Aunt Maria’s godson—quite a 
child now, only twenty-five! It seems to me it would be very 
suitable, and rather amusing.” 

“Cicely, how you do run on! I sat on thorns when you 
began to chatter so fast to that shy young clergyman. Once 
you actually laughed, and I saw how surprised old Miss Evans 
looked. Do be careful, I beg.” 

“T like you talking like that, E-l-i-z-a-b-e-t-h, my dear, you 
were nearly caught when Mr. Cookson asked where we had 
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lived before. Zermatt is not guzte the place for elderly 
ladies to reside for any time.” 

“Cicely, did you hear that mannish young person telling me 
that a Mr. Arthur Leslie was coming to them next week. What 
if it should be your friend ?” 

“Oh! good gracious! I never thought of that! What shall I 
do?” 

“Don’t worry yourself. You can’t play tennis or golf, and as 
for riding, give it up with a good grace. Tea-parties will be our 
line, you'll see.” 

“Well, I always thought a little play-acting would be rather 
fun, but this passes a joke.” 

“Aunt Maria knew all the people about thoroughly, and she 
must have had some very good reason for making such a point 
of our residing here all the six months.” 

“ The visitors I liked least were Sir John Godsell and his two 
sons. How loud they talked, and they looked so bold and 
insolent, and not one good word had they for man or woman.” 


* * * * * * 7 


Hugh Arnold leant in a brown study on the back of an old 
chair, gazing out over the wide park-lands that stretched away 
in front of the flower-decked terrace below. The timber must 
once have been very fine, but of late the woodman’s axe had 
caused many a blank in the clumps dotted all about. 

Inside, the furniture was quaint and faded, an old-world air 
over all; but that careful hands had bestowed the goods and 
chattels to the best advantage was very evident. 

Mrs. Arnold’s soft hand on his shoulder roused her son from 
his dream. “ Any fresh bother, Hugh ?” 

“Only a continuation of the old, little mother. Deacon wants 
me to sell the Home Farm. We can hear of no likely tenant— 
he thinks he can get a fair price for it, and we can’t cut down 
any more timber without spoiling the place.” 

“1 wish you'd take some of my jewels. This ceaseless trouble 
about money is making you an old man before your time!” 

“Never mind, mother, no one could tell that that American 
Company would go smash, just as we were getting clear, too. 
But there—talking won’t mend matters. We must live some- 
where, and, thanks to you, we could hardly do it more cheaply 
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than this last year, though I hate to think of all you have had 
to go without.” 

“Tt has only been a pleasure to me, and that you know well.” 

“What do you think of our new neighbours? A nice wife 
for me, eh! with money bags too. Ah!” as a conscious look 
stole over Mrs. Arnold’s face, “didn’t I know it just? Which 
one is it to be, mother? and is she dark—fair—or nondescript ?” 

“]T was rather surprised to find them quite elderly ; but they 
are well preserved, and their complexions look quite soft and 
young, and they were all three beautifully dressed. I hardly 
recognised the drawing-room, it was so tastefully arranged. 
Still I had thought to find them quite girls.” 

“Ah! ah! so I thought, you old match-maker. But what 
would you think of me if I had gone in for one of the heiresses, 
just for the sake of those same money-bags ?” 

“T know you couldn’t have done such a thing if you had not 
cared for her as well, but there’s no chance for you now.” 

. + * * » + * 

Time passed on—the limits of this story will not allow space 

to mention how often and often the sisters nearly betrayed 


themselves ; how irksome and tedious their daily getting up 
became, the severe task it proved to them, to act up to their 
apparent years, and the daily—nay, more truly hourly, watchful, 
ceaseless guard required alike on words and actions. 

* * * + * * * 


“Cicely, what ails you? In bed at eight o’clock ?” 

“TI can’t help it, Bessie, and so there. It’s all that horrid girl. 
Why, I hardly spoke to Mr. Leslie, and you know what friends 
we were.” 

“ Were, dear, yes! as Cicely Vaughan, but not as Cicely 
Hayton, remember. Tell me what has vexed you so.” 

“Well, you know how dull we all find these afternoon parties, 
where we are expected to sit glued to our chairs and thankfully 
accept tea and cakes from elderly men too old to play, and far 
too toothless to talk. I was just walking a few yards with Mr. 
Leslie, who, old though I may be, does not seem to find it quite 
such a bore as some do, to talk for a few minutes, when up came 
with a rush that hateful girl. “Do take a seat, dear Miss 
Hayton, you must be so tired. Mr. Leslie, will you play with 
me?” And then again, when their match was over, and he 
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offered to get me some claret-cup, she interferes again, and sends 
him tearing to fetch her sunshade, or her racquet, or some 
rubbish, horrid creature !” 

“Cicely, you don’t deserve to be told that I heard him 
talking of his foreign trip with Mrs. Anstruther, and he said he 
had liked Zermatt best of all, for he had made friends with some 
nice English girls whom he hoped soon to meet again! Now 
go to sleep and don’t worry over Gertrude Clayton.” 

“What did Mrs. Arnold say that made you smile so, Betty?” 

“She said she and her son felt so greatly obliged to us for 
renting the Home Farm from them on such liberal terms, as 
they had been afraid their only chance was to sell it. Now, 
Cicely, we are going to dine there to-morrow, mind you get 
yourself up all right.” 

“Miss Cicely is very feverish this morning, Miss Elizabeth, I 
think it must be influenza.” 

“Qh, Nannie, don’t mention the word, whatever should we 
do? It never entered my head that we should want a doctor ! 
Can’t we cosset her up between us ?” 

“Well, Miss, we can ¢vy, but her skin is like a hot coal, and 
her head is dreadful, I don’t like her looks at all.” 

By evening Cicely was so bad that sending for a doctor was 
a matter of necessity, for she was quite light-headed and very 
restless. 

Dr. Burton was away, but his /ocum tenens was soon on the 
scene, and he said positively it was influenza of a severe type. 

In a close-frilled night-cap, with shaded lights all about, Cicely 
looked very small and fragile, but the doctor did not stay more 
than a few minutes, as he said he had a very urgent case on 
hand, and nursing was really what Miss Hayton needed. 

The weather set in very wet and chilly, for it was now well on 
in October, and it seemed as if Cicely’s example was to be 
generally followed, for case after case rapidly occurred, until whole 
families were laid low; then, as Cicely recovered, the villagers 
got very well accustomed to the two elder sisters’ gentle presence. 
Very sisters of mercy did they prove themselves in the sad time 
that followed when the dark angel’s shadow fell on many a 
neighbour’s home. 

Those who had made most fun of the old ladies, and openly 
calculated how they would leave their money,—now—in their 
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hour of need were thankful for the beautiful fruit and the good 
soup, and most of all for the personal sympathy bestowed on 
them, and when the epidemic had died out, the sisters seemed 
to be trusted and loved by all. 

Then somehow a rumour began to spread—who started it 
first no one knew—that there was something wrong. 

Soon it got about that a lady visitor on opening an album at 
Hope House came on some photos bearing the Christian names 
of the heiresses, taken only last year; presently it was openly 
stated that the Miss Haytons were impostors, and, angry and 
disgusted, the neighbourhood sent them to Coventry, whilst 
sinister hints of proceedings to be taken against them became 
common talk, 

In vain Mrs. Arnold tried to stop the gossip, and her son 
stood up for the ladies fearlessly and frequently ;—the fraud had 
been found out, said the wiseacres, and xow they must bear the 
consequences, 

The sisters felt this trouble very much. Sometimes they thought 
they must give in—lose their fortunes and depart ; but November 
was half over—one month more, and the story could be told. 

One day the second post brought them quite a budget. 
Elizabeth received a letter from the lawyer, telling them for the 
first time how Miss Hayton had wished their disguise abandoned, 
and suggesting that, if all went well, Christmas Eve should be 
selected for this grand event. 

It was a nice letter, saying how sure he was that humouring 
the old lady’s whim had been no light matter for them ; indeed, 
when first he made their acquaintance, he had doubted much if it 
was possible for them so to forget their youth for what he knew 
they must have found six /ong months. 


“T knew from my old client herself how much she hoped you 
three would earn her money ; and again and again I begged her 
to think of some other stipulation: but she said that what with 
property being willed to heirs only as long as the testator’s 
body remained above ground, or valuable lands left only as long 
as the inheritor daily drove certain horses, it was impossible for 
her to think of anything more original, and what was more, she 
would not. If her nieces did not care to have her property as she 
chose, then they had only to leave it. All arrangements for 
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Christmas Eve I must of course make with you, and I shall 
hope to be your guest on that occasion, and have the pleasure of 
seeing you all in your proper persons, so to say.” 


Philippa had a letter from Mrs. Anstruther, who had taken a 
house at the seaside for a few months, and when she could speak 
for laughing she read out the contents. 


“ The house is a nice one in many ways, but our sitting-rooms 
are very small, also our bedrooms; but this matters the less, as 
the kitchens and the bedrooms I have given the servants are very 
large, light and airy. Our beds are dreadful, but the maids said, 
unless they had feather beds or springs, they could not possibly 
think of staying ; so what could I do but give up ours? There are 
none to be hired in Shawlford. 

“We always dine early here, as the servants objected to 
washing up in the evening, when they wished to get the benefit 
of the sea air; and for the same reason we are rather late in the 
morning. Our meals are very plain—just roast and boiled—I 
wonder Frederick puts up with them; but whatever I order, 
something much plainer appears, always with excellent excuses 
for the alterations as sauce. But there! I must not bore you 
further, etc., etc.” 


Cicely got very red over her letter, and then threw it on the 
floor in a passion. It was from her pet aversion, Gertrude 
Clayton, who announced her engagement to Mr. Leslie, con- 
cluding her scrawl with saying how sorry she felt for her old 
friends, to have had such a nasty letter in the local paper about 
them. 

It was quite evident that the writer was simply enchanted to be 
able to have such a fling at them, for else the acquaintanceship 
was so slight there was not the faintest need for her to have 
written at all. 

The sisters were horrified to think they should be mentioned, 
even in such a little third-rate paper as the Rushleigh Organ, and 
seizing the unopened sheets, hunted till they found the para- 
graph alluded to, under the title of 


“THE LOCAL MYSTERY. 
UNVEILING A FRAUD!” 


By hints and innuendoes it was implied that impostors were 
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about—householders were warned to be careful—the mischief 
might be wide-spread, etc., etc. 

Then underneath came the notice of a grand concert, to be 
held at the end of the week, at which two of the suspected parties 
had promised to assist, little knowing, said the paper, how 
largely this fact had helped the sale of the tickets. A little 
mystery went such a long way. 

Who likes anonymous letters in any shape or form? Printed 
or written, they have a power of their own to rankle and fester 
almost unequalled, and though true dignity of course consists in 
taking no notice, human nature is very weak, and the sting 
remains. 

At first, Elizabeth and Cicely said nothing should induce them 
to play their duet, or shew themselves at all at the concert. 
Then they saw the paper had been posted to them, directed in 
Gertrude Clayton’s writing, else it was one they never saw: so 
their pride came to their rescue, and they agreed to fulfil their 
engagement. Indeed, at such short notice it would have been 
almost hopeless to find a substitute, as both were such first-rate 
musicians. 

* * * * * * * 

The concert-room was very hot, and greatly overcrowded, and 
when the sisters stepped on the small stage, a perfect sea of 
faces swam before them. They had timed their arrival well, so 
as only to have a few minutes in the waiting-room before- 
hand. 

In the instant of coming forward and bowing, Cicely saw a 
man sitting beside Gertrude Clayton and bending over her in a 
most devoted style, whilst Arthur Leslie sat quite away, near 
the Arnolds, who were almost in the front. Their presence 
comforted Elizabeth much, as they were now great friends, and 
thus, both feeling happier and more cheerful than they had 
expected, they took their places and began. 

The most impatient person must have listened to such music ; 
it was not often Rushleigh Hall heard the like, and there was a 
minute’s silence when the last chord was struck: then Hugh 
Arnold began to clap, and in one minute the hall seemed filled 
up to the very roof with hisses—hisses like serpents that curled 
and twisted, and began again and again—hisses that drowned 
the cries of “Shame—Shame!”  Hisses from folks they had 
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counted friends, from those they had tried to help—nay, even 
from those they had nursed ! 

One minute spell-bound the ladies stood alone, then with a 
swift rush and spring, Hugh Arnold, Arthur Leslie, and Dr. 
Lennox had gained the platform and offered their arms to the 
ladies. None too soon either, Cicely was shaking like an aspen 
leaf, and Elizabeth, after tottering slightly, fell right into Hugh’s 
arms as he stood beside her; but in a minute she was on the 
sofa in the waiting-room, and he was back on the platform, 
and facing the people with a very determined expression, only 
uttered clearly and distinctly the one word “Cowards!” and was 
gone. The sisters were so upset that night, they could not even 
talk the matter over, and retired to bed very sad. 

Next day they consulted over it, and counted up the days that 
yet remained till Christmas. 

If they went away zow at almost the end of their penance, 
the inheritance was lost ; yet it needed the vivid memory of their 
struggling days, when their great endeavour had been to keep 
out of debt, by denying themselves in every way, to give them 
strength to persevere. 

“ Now I feel there was really a grain of sense, the first I ever 
could see in Aunt Maria’s plan ; for certainly else we should never 
have found out the true from the false,” said Cicely tearfully, 
“but I always said I didn’t know if the disguise was right, 
and now I doubt it more than ever.” 

“Cicely, did you notice that my wig was all askew when I 
came home, and some of the grease-paint had trickled down 
my face, from the water some one sprinkled over me?” 

“Oh, my good creature, no one had time or inclination to 
think of such a trifle, don’t worry over that. My greatest 
comfort lies in the thought that in a fortnight more, we may 
shake off the dust of Rushleigh from our feet, and never return 
unless we like! At present I feel as if that date would be far 
distant. And now let us set our minds to play out the last 
scene well!” 

“Well, Nannie, what do you want?” 

“I thought you ladies might not have heard that several of 
Mr. Arnold’s ricks were fired last night, and some men were 
heard to say as they left the Town Hall last night, ¢#ey’d teach 


him to call them ‘ cowards’ again.” 
* * * : * * * 
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The spirit of evil and mischief had a busy time during the 
next fortnight, and in every way that was possible the idle men 
of the place made Hugh Arnold pay heavily for his champion- 
ship of the ladies by acts of petty spite quite beneath notice, 
and yet none the less annoying. 

One night he was driving home late from the station, when, as he 
passed the last public-house in the High Street, a band of tipsy 
rollicking men came out, and seeing by the gas-light who 
occupied the dog-cart, began singing in loud and mocking tones 
the last verse of “The Three Old Maids of Lee.” Louder and 
louder waxed the voices, then something whizzed through the 
air with a whistling sound, struck sharp on the horse’s flank ; 
one instant the creature stopped dead, then with ears laid flat, 
and bit well between his teeth, was off over the clattering stones, 
in headlong, heedless flight. 

The night was dark, the road was rough, how it all happened 
was never quite made out, but when some scattered bystanders 
after hard running at last came up with the runaway dog-cart, 
a dark heap of man—horse—and broken cart lay right in the 
hedge. The groom must have fallen out first, for he did not make 
one of the tragic group. 

The horse was dead, he had staked himself, poor beast, and at 
first all thought his master was so too, but when at length they 
got him free from under the débris that half stifled him they 
found he was still breathing, though badly injured. 

* . ¥ * * + . 

Hope House was illuminated from top to bottom, outside and 
in, and crowds of guests kept pouring in from all quarters. 

The people of Rushleigh were there in great numbers—shame 
for their behaviour to the ladies had not obliged their consciences 
to decline seeing the theatricals that evening. 

That a London company had been secured and no expense 
spared, had leaked out long ago; and now whilst a military band 
played old familiar airs, the audience waited in expectation of 
what was to follow. 

Mr. Hinton showed all the people to their seats, and in a 
temporary gallery put up on purpose the tradespeople and 
villagers found ample accommodation. 

Mrs. Arnold came in alone, her sad, gentle face reminding all 
of the peril her only son had so recently been in. 

26* 
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When the short play began, everyone’s attention was rivetted 
on the stage, and very shortly all grasped the fact that a real 
life story, part only of which was known to them, was 
being played out there—in dumb show indeed, but every gesture 
and action full of speech and power. 

Then the interest became so keen, that the silence seemed 
intense, the very air full of sympathetic mystery. 

Tears rolled down several faces unchecked as one or two of 
the pathetic bits of the young sisters’ struggling life was skilfully 
introduced : in spirit they followed them in their resolution to 
win their aunt’s money—saw them having lessons in Paris how 
to get themselves suitably up—felt what a weariness the 
day’s toilette must have been—how irksome and _fidgetting 
to young spirits the long pretence of age and staidness had 
become. 

Mr. Hinton had tried to get the sisters to allow the concert- 
room scene introduced, but they would not hear of it; so after 
their first reception at Hope House, there was a long and impres- 
sive pause. Then an illuminated calendar suddenly marched 
in, and when July, August, September, October, November had 
slowly glided away with fading lights, December suddenly 
divided in half, and as the rightful heiresses of Miss Hayton’s 
wealth, the three sisters—visible for the first time on the stage, 
and also for the first time to their neighbours without any wigs 
or wrinkles—stood forth in the sight of all, holding a long 
glittering motto—* A Happy Christmas to all.” 

One minute thus they stood, and then the curtain dropped, 
the play was over. Cheers long and loud filled all the room, the 
very lips that had so lately joined in hisses, now helped to swell 
the shouts and hurrahs that rang to the very echo, drowning the 
band as they struck up the National Anthem. 

Mr. Hinton had wished to make a few scathing remarks, but he 
kept his tongue between his teeth, feeling in his own heart con- 
vinced that the humiliation of some and the disgust of others 
were better punishments than his angry words could produce: 
but he let it clearly be understood that the ladies were going 
abroad almost at once, and it would probably be long ere they 
returned. 

The light of a great surprise shone over Arthur Leslie’s face 
as he grasped Cicely’s hand in his, and he could only repeat : 
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“To think I never guessed, dolt that I was, and I’ve been try- 
ing to track you again and again.” 

A puzzled look from Cicely made him pause in his eager 
words—‘“ Surely Miss Clayton expects you?” 

“ Me !—Herbert you mean, poor wretch ! his fetters are clank- 
ing already ; what he could see in the girl I can’t think, selfish 
creature !” 

Elizabeth’s last words were all for Mrs. Arnold, who seemed 
so excited that it might have been a personal cause of gratifi- 
cation to her ; and late though it was, when at last she reached 
home, she could not sleep till she had told Hugh, whose surprise 
was as great as her own; and as he said, ¢#e one who had gone 
nearest the truth was poor Dr. Lennox, who still blamed himself 
sadly for having caused innocently enough some of the late un- 
pleasantness by laughingly remarking at the time of the 
influenza, that Miss Cicely Hayton had surely made a mistake in 
the certificate of her birth. 

“But,” added Hugh gravely, “I think, little mother, we have 
all cause for thankfulness that we did zot find out the truth 
before those poor girls had finished their strange and trying 
penance.” 

“Hugh, I have promised Elizabeth to pay them a little visit 
abroad as soon as you are well again, and her last message was 
that a welcome awaited you also.” 

+ . * + * * * 

The Christmas bells rang out in the clear frosty air, and while 
the sisters knelt in the old church of Rushleigh, bitterness and 
enmity were far from their thoughts, as they remembered in 
thankfulness the penance ended, and the grim wolf Want 
driven for ever from throwing his haunting shadow over them. 

As Mr. Hinton watched the three young faces he saw how 
heavy the strain had proved, what an anxious, guarded look had 
become habitual to them all, how unstrung and nervous they 
seemed, and he wondered more than ever at the courage and per- 
severance they had displayed in persisting to the end. 

Friends for life they had most certainly made, and unless he 
prophesied wrongly, a happy future lay before them. 


E. YOLLAND. 
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Sir bugb DZyon Playfair and St. Andrews. 


MOST readers in the south, even if they have never visited it, 
know St. Andrews for its University, and its Links famed for 
the practice of golf. Its Links, indeed, are first rate, and its sea- 
coast scenery beautiful, and the airs that blow over it from the 
sea very health-giving. Its ancient ruins rise high over the 
surrounding dwellings, and, seen from afar, impart to it some 
touch of romantic softness and grandeur which is hardly Scotch. 
There is the Castle ruin, wave-washed, where Cardinal Beaton 
fell under the weapons of his resolute enemies ; his cries of: “I 
am a priest! I am a priest!” availing him nothing—the window 
—a little square in the wall, from which he looked—being still 
pointed out to visitors. There are the ruins of the cathedral, 
too, which must have been a splendid pile before the day when 
John Knox bade the people make sure that “the nests were 
pulled down, so that the crows would not come back to them”; 
the great grey tower of St. Regulus standing above them like a 
monument. The house where Queen Mary dwelt, when she 
could retreat from her cares of State and other cares to peaceful 
rest and musing, is still seen at the end of South Street; but 
rest and peace did not always attend her here either; for there 
is little doubt she there heard the toll of the bell that announced 
the death of her favourite Chastelard. There are the United 
Colleges closely associated with the names of Brewster, Forbes, 
Tulloch, Shairp and others of recent times; there is Madras 
College, with its memories of great masters and distinguished 
pupils ; and one famous Ladies’ College, which may boast itself 
the alma mater of one Senior Wrangler, Miss Ramsay, now 
Mrs. Butler. 

From the fate that has fallen on many old towns through the 
praiseworthy but ill-directed desire to preserve their old monu- 
ments, the essential being confounded with the trivial and 
unimportant, so leading to ugliness, and, what is worse, often to 
insanitary and uncomfortable conditions, St. Andrews has been 
saved mainly by the efforts of one man. How often in rambling 
through an old city do we come on irregularities, and find even 
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dark and filthy corners which detract from the enjoyment, and 
often send more hurriedly away than need be the pilgrim from 
afar who had reverently come to see and to admire. Many such 
places are there on the Continent ; some, we regret to say, are 
still to be found at home. 

But St. Andrews combines with its many relics of antiquity, 
historic interest, and picturesqueness, the charm of cleanliness, 
regularity and order. It is a pleasant town to live in and to 
wander through. It is laid out on a good plan: its three main 
streets—North Street, Market Street and South Street running 
in lines parallel to each other, quiet, clean and wide, with no 
perilous abutments or ugly projections; the seafront behind 
them; and around villas have risen up of the more modern 
order; so that here you have all the aroma of ancient time, 
as it were, with the attraction of present-day device, improve- 
ment and appliance, and the air of strict sanitary rule. 

The one man we have referred to as the maker of modern St. 
Andrews—too little remembered outside the town itself—was 
Sir Hugh Lyon Playfair, for a long period its Provost or Mayor. 
Emerson neatly said that there were some men who, if you could 
look inside them, would show you a city, who, indeed, were 
walking cities more than anything else; if they did not find 
a town where they settled, would assuredly in a short space 
make one. Sir Hugh Playfair in a very special sense made the 
St. Andrews that we see to-day. If we follow the later history 
of this remarkable man, we are really sketching the history of 
the transformation of St. Andrews from a straggling, dirty, 
wretched seaside town—its streets grass-grown and its gutters 
mud-blocked, to a beautiful and well laid-out city. For genera- 
tions the ecclesiastical metropolis of Scotland, it had for a long 
period been sinking into decay and decrepitude ; he, by his 
ceaseless, and well-directed efforts made it into one of the most 
delightful watering-places, and once more a centre of interest 
and attraction. It is perhaps worth while to tell how, in face of 
many difficulties, the transformation was effected—for, while we 
read of a decaying city re-established and beautified, we shall 
also be studying a very strong and admirable character—honest, 
thorough-going, public-minded, with no affectation of benevo- 
lence, yet benevolence itself in action, full of shrewd common 
sense, dry humour, and with marked power of rule and guidance, 
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all devoted to one great purpose. And as nothing is more 
interesting than to see a character in the making, our article must 
egin with an outline of his earlier life. 

Hugh Lyon Playfair was born at Meigle, Forfarshire, on the 
17th November, 1786. After schooling at Meigle and Newtyle, 
he entered the Grammar School of Dundee, and from it he 
proceeded to the University of St. Andrews, where his father, 
Dr. Playfair, F.R.S.—a man of mark as a scientist—was then 
principal. An ardent student, and having chosen the army as 
his profession, he entered Woolwich in 1804, passed his exami- 
nation in 1805, and proceeded to Calcutta in the East India 
Company’s Service. In 1806 he was appointed to command a 
detachment of artillery proceeding to the Upper Provinces. He 
here showed such marked capacity—not only as a strict 
disciplinarian, but in managing and in gaining the friendly regard 
of the men under him, that in a short time he was transferred 
to Bareilly as commandant of artillery there. Here he set 
himself resolutely to effect certain reforms that were much 
neéded, abuses of many kinds having crept in. It was the habit, 
it seems, to lend out the horses to civilians, interfering with all 
discipline. Against this he at once set his face, giving orders that 
not a horse should, for this purpose, leave the sheds. In the pur- 
chase of horses, too, he effected such reforms that his method 
became a general rule throughout India. And all the time he 
was disciplining himself. That he might not get into debt, he 
actually lived for a considerable period on five pounds per 
month, furnishing thus a fine example for young officers and 
young men everywhere. His detachment was so thoroughly 
drilled that, in proceeding to put down some disturbances in 
Oude, due to the robber-chief, Tamon Sing, his guns kept up 
with the cavalry. 

The resolution, skill and daring he had shown in this post 
soon led to his appointment to Agra. He was in many brushes 
with the Sikhs while here ; but, before very long, he was named 
Adjutant and Quartermaster to the increased corps of Horse 
Artillery, at the recommendation of Sir John Horsford, who 
said he was the most fit man in the regiment for the post. He 
was now stationed at Meerut, where he remained for two years. 
In the attack on Kalunga, General Gillespie had fallen while 
leading on his men, unsupported by artillery, which he should have 
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sent for. Playfair, with his guns, went forward, and after a 
four days’ fire, the place was evacuated; but Playfair was 
wounded in the breast bya spent ball, and his cheek grazed 
by a splinter of a shell. Recovered from his wounds, he 
marched to Delhi and other places with Sir William Keir’s field- 
force; but ere long his health broke down; and in 1817 he 
obtained furlough and proceeded to Europe. He spent some 
years in travel in France, Belgium and Holland, as well as in 
the United Kingdom, observing much, and studying his favourite 
sciences, mathematics and artillery. During this visit to Scot- 
land, he was presented with the freedom of St. Andrews. 

Having married in 1820, he returned to India, where he was 
at once offered the command of a Troop of Horse Artillery ; 
but he declined this in favour of the Superintendentship of the 
Great Military Road between Calcutta and Benares, some 440 
miles in length. Here he was the controller of telegraph 
towers and of the Post Office as well as superintendent of the road 
—a post which was exactly suited to his fine administrative 
talents and which he filled with such marked success that when, 
at the end of seven years, the committee appointed, at his own 
request, to inspect and report, declared that his bridges were 
efficient, the telegraph towers in such a state as could not be 
surpassed, and his Post Office runners equal to nearly double 
the speed of those of the Postmaster-General. 

From this he proceeded to Dum-Dum to take command of 
the 4th Battalion of Artillery, where for three years he not 
only kept the battalion in the highest efficiency, but made 
himself a great favourite among the men by his efforts for 
their social and moral improvement, instituting and supporting 
libraries, reading-rooms, and favouring all manner of innocent 
amusements. Crime and drunkenness were almost unknown 
among them; and the punishment for small irregularities was 
awarded by a jury of the men themselves. In the affecting 
letter which they addressed to him prior to his leaving, they 
said : 


“We do earnestly hope that your successor will see the 
propriety of affording his countenance to institutions which 
have for their object the rational amusement and intellectual 
improvement of the men under his command, and which, from 
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their evident tendency to counteract a too general resort to the 
canteen, cannot but tend, in no trifling degree, to the ameliora- 
tion of their general habits, and consequently to promote the 
mutual comfort of officers and men. ‘ 

“We one and all beg with feelings of the deepest gratitude 
and esteem, most respectfully to offer you our warmest thanks 
for the many acts of kindness and condescension we have 
experienced from you, and with them our sincere wishes for 
the health and happiness of your lady, yourself, and family.” 


Prior to this, with the view of his becoming Commandant of 
the Artillery in Bengal, General C. Brown had offered him the 
Adjutant-Generalship, remarking : 

“You are the only person to whom I can write with any 
freedom, or in whom I can place any confidence, or from whom 
I can receive the information you can so ably afford.” 

He had, however, resolved to return home, and declined this 
honourable offer. Prior to his departure, he was entertained to 
dinner by the officers of the Artillery, and the speeches then 
delivered fully showed that he was not only held in high respect 
and honour by them, but had won their affection. He had 
from early days been sincerely attached to St. Andrews, and 
had meant to settle there on his return. He had, in fact, 
purchased a house while still in India. The work he had done 
out there admirably prepared him for the work he was now to 
do in St. Andrews. When he returned, he found it the prey 
of neglect. The streets were grass-grown—the side channels 
blocked up with mud and filth, and the drainage miserable, 
while in the portion populated by the fisher folk no attention 
whatever was paid to sanitary matters, and filth was so piled 
up outside and inside their houses, that it was surprising 
epidemics had not spread carrying off half the inhabitants. 

From the first moment, he tried to lead his fellow-citizens to 
improve their town, but not with the effect he desired. He was 
not the man to “rust in ease,” however, and being a keen golfer, 
he made a practical beginning with the links, improving the 
course, erecting a tiny club-house, and forming a golf club. To 
this we must refer again. It was not till 1842, when he was elected 
Provost, that his real career of reform began. The routine of 
burghal business, the magisterial sittings, discussions of ephemeral 
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questions of local politics, he did not regard as exhausting the 
duties of a chief magistrate. He looked around, and saw much 
to mend. He was bent on improving, if not beautifying the 
city; and all his powers. went forth for this object. Others 
before him had seen how much was needed to be done, and had 
bewailed the lack of public spirit in their neighbours; but the 
money wherewith to effect the changes had not been forth- 
coming, and things remained as they were, or, more strictly, 
always got worse, as it is the nature of things neglected to do. 
People could not be got to open their purses. Major Playfair 
had the tact and the luck to succeed where many had failed. 
He showed the example of liberal giving in the first place, 
showed such faith in his projects, and did it in such a way as 
could not but prove infectious. He got the men of means to 
subscribe to a general fund for improvements, he set the ladies’ 
soft fingers a-going to produce work for a ladies’ sale—which 
was most successful—and a large sum was soon realised. But 
he was just as careful about spending as clever at raising the 
money. He was a born administrator and economist, deter- 
mined to throw away nothing, as his work on the great military 
road had shown. Hitherto the town had been unpaved, and 
the people used to go clattering over a rough and uneven 
causeway, originally not over well laid, and now gone here and 
there into holes and ruts, where in rainy times the water lay in 
pools. His first great proposal was to mend the causeway, and 
lay down proper side pavements on which people could walk 
with comfort all the way from the West Port to the Pends—a 
distance of nigh half a mile. The houses had been irregularly 
built originaily, with many unseemly juttings, porches, and 
projections, so that a pavement, even if laid down up to the out- 
and-in walls, would have been awkward and unseemly. By 
good-humoured appeals and the exercise of great tact, he got 
leave from many of the proprietors to remove these eyesores bit 
by bit—not failing sometimes even to use a little finesse or 
innocent bribe over it. On obtaining leave he never lost time, 
lest the good folks should change their minds on the matter. 
Early next morning, after the consent was gained, the offending 
structure was gone. He did not give them time to sleep upon 
it, or at any rate to waken on it. Then objections were raised 
that, if the foot pavement were made close up to the windows, 
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passers-by would stare in, and there would be no privacy in the 
houses. This question of privacy and the sacrifice of it became 
indeed a burning one. The Major gravely acquiesced in this 
view, and proposed to lay a 4ft. 6in. pavement a distance of 
twelve or fourteen feet from the houses. To this the privacy- 
seeking owners agreed, and the thin line of paving was laid 
through a waste of rough causeway. Well did the Major know 
what he was doing. It was a case of asking an inch, but getting 
an ell in the long run. The space between the pavements and 
the houses now looked so rough, that soon the good folks them- 
selved began to lay pavements up to the walls of their houses. 
Of course the doors of those who did not follow suit looked 
always worse and worse as others were filled in, and at length 
the whole thoroughfare was paved. No wonder the local poets 
were led to celebrate the result in rhyme :— 


** Just look at the pavement, d’ye mind of the old? 
Such heights and such hollows, most vile to behold ; 
But to walk on—destruction to comfort and ease ! 
Now all is as fair and as smooth as you please ; 
The corns of old ladies, surprised at the change, 
Are happy along the wide plain-stones to range.” 


The dingy West Port was painted, the heavy erections for 
wells along the side of South Street removed, and the area 
round the church contracted so as to widen the street, and the 
railings lightened. At a great expense to himself, the Major 
transformed the old “‘ Black Bull Inn” into the tidy Victoria 
Buildings, which have added much to the beauty of South 
Street, and elegant houses took the place of the dark and 
ricketty erections at the corner of Castle Street. If the Major 
could not otherwise succeed with stingy or stiff-necked pro- 
prietors, he would purchase the old houses himself, and have 
substantial and elegant ones built in their stead. Fine new- 
style lamps were substituted on the pillar posts for dim old- 
fashioned ones, and the town rendered one of the best lighted in 
the country. South Street under the same treatment was 
widened and paved, and made a fit thoroughfare for carriages 
which it had not been at all events within the memory of living 
man. The rough boulders had become so unequal, accidents 
occurred, and the noise caused was hideous. The Provost got the 
street paved, and the road was taken over by the road trustees and 
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made a turnpike, and kept in good order. North Street, Bell 
Street, and Market Street were in time acted on in the same 
way. 

The harbour next engaged the Provost’s attention. An old 
vessel which had been seized for debt, had sunk and lain in the 
entrance to the harbour for years, blocking it up. This was 
removed, the channel deepened, the approaches to the harbour 
were improved, the piers and slips renovated ; and where the 
sea was encroaching on the eastern side, a strong barrier was 
built. A light, one hundred feet above sea-level, was set up on 
the north-west turret of the cathedral wall, for which all ship- 
owners and mariners on that coast were grateful, and very fitly 
expressed their gratitude to their benefactor. Through the 
Provost’s efforts, the lamp was erected at the expense of the 
Commissioners of Northern Lights, and kept burning at the 
expense of the town. In place of the old lighthouse at the pier, 
a pillar lamp of the newest kind, with changing colours and 
warnings for danger, was set up. These improvements, as was 
said, called forth many demonstrations of gratitude, and poets 
burst into song : 

‘* But oh, had you seen our auld city 
And heard how his praises were sung, 
When first the new licht on the waters 
Its bricht and its cheery beams flung. 


Licht an’ lantern an’ a’, 
Lantern an’ licht an’ a’.” 


The burial-ground, which had long been neglected, Provost 
Playfair got enlarged and put into order. And he never for- 
got the claims of the poor and hard-working. He could not 
bear to see the fisher-women with their heavy baskets of 
mussels on their backs struggling from the Eden homewards, 
and, after many efforts, he introduced asystem of carts by which 
the mussels are conveyed home. And the filthy accumulations 
near to and in the houses of the fisher folk he got removed. 
Though not officially connected with the University, he did 
much to improve and to add to its buildings and resources as a 
place of learning, and in recognition of these labours in 1856, he 
received the Honorary Degree of LL.D. The local poet, we 
trust, is not justified in giving it out as though the University 
folks were thankless : 
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‘¢ But time would fail ere half the tale 

I could declare to thee, 

Of how he fought the Home Office, 
And banged the Treasurie, 

And all for the sake of the College, 
And the Universitie. 

Tho’ whether he ever got thanks for the same 
Is quite unknown to me; 

Except being told to write with his name— 
The letters LL.D.” 


Madras College owes much to his friendly and active and 
discerning efforts on its behalf, not the least of which was the 
extension of Bell Street to South Street. By this improvement 
Madras College was connected with the northern and western 
parts of the city. Provost Playfair was able to effect this im- 
provement only by himself purchasing, at a cost of some £2,000, 
the whole of the site; but the result justified his expectations, 
and has been found the greatest convenience to the inhabitants 
and to visitors. Many a one in traversing the street between 
the Infant School and Madras College would, if they knew the 
facts, bless Provost Playfair as in old days men blessed General 
Wade. 

One of the greatest eyesores to the Provost was the old Town 
Hall, set, as was so much the old fashion, right in the middle of 
the street near the market-place—but it was not till 1838 that 
he succeeded in his plans respecting it. A new and spacious 
Town Hall then rose in South Street, which contains besides the 
Council Room, houses for constable and town officer, and two 
lock-ups. The great hall is 75 feet by 35, and it is 24 feet in 
height. In it hangs the portait of Provost Playfair, painted by 
Sir John Watson Gordon in 1846. 

In all the games and amusements of the place, Provost Play- 
fair took an active interest. We have spoken of golf, the golf 
club and the Links, but it may here be added that the club 
under his auspices so grew and flourished, that, though a com- 
pact little building for club-house had in 1835 been erected at 
the end of Golf Place, the present handsome and spacious 
building was completed in 1854; Provost Playfair handing over 
with it the large sum of £850, his accumulated savings during his 
time as manager and secretary of the Institution. A magnificent 
full-length portrait of him, as founder of the club, painted by Mr. 
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Wilson of Glasgow, hangs in the large room, anda miniature by 
Mr. Rodgers in the reading-room. 

Sir Hugh was a great lover of the drama, and indeed was himself 
an excellent actor—successful in several very contrasted parts, 
and with a rare gift of mimicry. He erected a very charming 
theatre, opposite to his old house in St. Andrews, where he used 
periodically to have amateur performances, when all the best 
people in the town and neighbourhood were invited to be 
present. The now renowned Charles Wyndham, who was at 
school with his son, used often to witness these performances, 
and has been frequently heard to say that it was Sir Hugh’s 
very admirable acting that led him to think of taking to the 
stage as his profession, though his father wished him to be 
a doctor. It is from his grandfather that Mr. Arthur Play- 
fair, who is now coming to the front on the London stage, in- 
herits his remarkable talents. Sir Hugh was also an expert 
photographer, and as an amateur player on the violin and violon- 
cello few in the north could surpass him. 

He was not without his peculiarities and contradictions in 
character, which however only made him the more interesting 
and attractive to those who understood him. One of his whims 
was that nobody would care enough for him to remember him 
or go to the expense of erecting any tombstone or memorial for 
him ; therefore he would be beforehand with them and with time 
itself, and some short while before his death he erected in the 
cathedral grounds a monument to himself. This caused a good 
deal of talk, but. it did not move him. Perhaps he took this 
way to prevent conventional and hackneyed celebrations, from 
something of the same feeling as led Burns to say when far 
gone: “Do not let the awkward squad fire over me!” 

He had a very peculiar way of protecting himself against loss 
of umbrellas. He always kept about half-a-dozen, and was very 
willing to lend one in case of necessity, but inside of each he had 
painted or engraved in conspicuous letters: “ Stolen from Major 
Playfair,” so that, if the umbrella did not return to its proper 
owner, it could not be from forgetfulness, and any effacement of 
the inscription would have led to such disfigurement as would 
prove only another kind of identification. 

These were some of his whims ! 

On New Year’s day, 1855, Provost Playfair had the satis- 
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faction — surely a well-deserved satisfaction—of issuing the 
following document :— 


“ Fellow-Citizens—In consequence of the cleanliness of the 
streets, and the taste displayed in ornamenting the houses, the 
fame of St. Andrews has spread abroad. This well-deserved 
celebrity is rapidly extending. Strangers from every quarter 
are induced to reside among us. Workmen of taste and ability 
are ready still further to decorate your houses. If they are 
employed, your dwellings will have a yet more attractive 
appearance, and you will have the satisfaction of contributing 
to uphold the glory and prosperity of your beloved city.” 


We shail not enter into the unpleasant subject of the 
Kinnessburn improvements, by which the Provost was brought 
into somewhat unpleasant relations with the authorities of St. 
Mary’s College; but there can be no doubt that the Provost 
was right, though they technically triumphed—/for a time. In 
1856 the Queen conferred upon Provost Playfair the honour 
of knighthood —surely in his case well-merited, alike for his 
services in India and his work in St. Andrews. He persevered 
in his good work up almost to the end. But in the winter of 
1860 he had a severe attack of bronchitis, which robbed him 
many nights and days of sleep ; and though he seemed to get 
over it he succumbed to a second attack on the 21st January, 
1861, in his seventy-fourth year, and was buried on the 27th, 
the nature and extent of the attendance testifying to the great 
esteem in which he had been held by all classes. 

The secret of his success was thoroughness. Whatever he 
undertook he entered into with all his heart and soul and mind. 
If he put his hand to the plough, he never turned back. But he 
knew how to work and how to wait. He could manage men. 
He had tact, humour, and a kindly way with him—“a kindly 
man moving among his kind.” One who knew him well said : 

“He was scarcely ever known to try anything which he did 
not accomplish. He made himself at home with everybody ; 
could chaff my Lord at the club into a subscription for some 
pet improvement, and in the course of ten minutes be seen 
walking along the broad pavement of South Street with a 
veritable fish wife on either side, detailing their grievances, in 
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a very audible manner, while he had the happy ‘ knack’ of 
_lending a willing ear, and of speaking a word of encourage- 
ment.” 

Mr. John Campbell Smith, Advocate, now Sheriff of Forfar- 
shire, in the course of an obituary notice, said : 


“A most frank, unaffected, soldier-like manner, ready, careless, 
jocular speech, rendered him no stranger to anyone in St. 
Andrews, and a great favourite with most. . . . The humblest 
could not reproach him with pride or say that he was ever 
deaf to the claims of pity or justice. On the surface his 
character was full of contradictions, but his deeds showed that 
underneath it was genuine, and far better than he cared to 
make it appear. His light, ‘ chaffy’ diplomatic talk, the 
sincerity of which was a puzzle, while its somewhat grotesque 
humour was always apparent, and its purpose hidden till he 
saw whether it was worth while to disclose it, induced in 
shallow observers the belief that he reckoned life a jest, and 
mankind no wiser nor better than they should be. But he 
could be serious, and had a true, kind heart, though he veiled 


it carefully. He did more benevolence than twenty talkers 
about benevolent schemes, and could tell the truth to those who 
could understand it with the candour of an enemy, and advise 
with the kindness of a friend.” 


If a blessing rests on the man who makes two blades of grass 
to grow where only one grew before, surely the memory of such 
a civic benefactor should not be allowed to be forgotten. His 
life is a lesson for those who are placed in high positions in our 
burghs and cities. Begin well, keep the public benefit in view, 
and be not down-hearted because of some opposition. Above 
all, be good-humoured and aim at taking men by the smooth 
handles and not the rough ones; then you will in good time 
carry your point. 


ALEXANDER H. Japp. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
FIAT JUSTITIA RUAT CCELUM. 


THERE are certain people in the world who seem made up of 
violent contrasts ; they are like a hard crayon drawing with no 
gradation of tone, in which the shadows are too black and heavy, 
the high lights too sharp. Mr. Percival was an instance of such 
characters. He was very proud of his position and very humble 
as to his spiritual state ; deeply religious, and yet he never spoke 
of religion; genial, and yet most reserved. He met Gem on 
Christmas-eve, looking, as he always did look, very handsome 
and aristocratic, and yet very shabby; very clean and very 
untidy. The carriage in which he drove to the station had once 
been a very smart affair, and was now as shabby as his old 
clerical hat ; the paint was worn off, and the stuffing was bursting 
out of the cushions ; the harness, which was silver-mounted and 
adorned with the Percival crest, was mended with string. 

“Is there any news, father?” asked Gem, as they drove 
home. 

“No, my dear. We dine at the Park as usual on Christmas-day, 
but I believe this year there is to be a party ; and at any rate, as 
Will is at home, it won’t be so slow for you. No, there is no 
news, except that I have just got hold of an exquisite piece of 
Henri II. ware ; it is priceless, and I got it for a mere nothing, 
comparatively speaking; there are only twenty-six known 
pieces in England; it is only a small piece, a salt-cellar, worth, 
as I say, its weight in gold almost; and I got it for a mere 
nothing, it is worth ten times what I gave for it.” 

“Ten times nothing is nothing, so its value is not great. 
Have you bought a new carpet for the drawing-room?” said 
Gem, not in the least interested in the Henri II. salt-cellar. 

“No, my dear, I have no money to spend on carpets. This 
Henri II. is the gem of my collection, it is like you. What have 
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you done to yourself, my dear Gem? You are altered in some 
way, I don’t know how, but you look like a young duchess.” 

“The idea of comparing me to a salt-cellar! I am only 
decently dressed,” said Gem, whose face had acquired a slightly 
hard look, which the costly fur she wore could not quite soften. 

Mr. Percival did not notice the hard look, he only thought 
her more beautiful than ever; but her mother’s quick eyes 
noticed the change, and were at a loss to account for it, as Gem 
did not take her into her confidence about Major Blanchard. 
Gem gave a graphic account of the Misses Sparrows and their 
West Kensington home and circle, and she was communicative 
about Zia, but on her own affairs she maintained a discreet 
silence. 

“The naturalist, of course, is in love with Zia,” said Gem. 

“Is he? Does Zia care for him? Somehow, I have fancied 
she does not seem quite happy from her last letters.” 

“No, I don’t think she cares for him at present, but she is 
sure to marry him eventually ; it would be a very good thing for 
her ; he is well off, and very clever ; their tastes are similar ; they 
would get on very well. The only drawback is his mother, and 
she is a perfectly awful old woman.” 

“Zia will never marry unless she is in love with the man, that 
I am certain of.” 

“Zia is a romantic little goose, then. By the way, mother 
what is Will Golding like ?” 

“You will see to-morrow ; he is bronzed, and has grown a 
moustache, and he is a man now, but he is as good and as nice 
as ever.” 

“You were always in love with Will, little mother. If the 
Goldings are to dine here on New Year’s Day, I must tidy the 
house upa little ; it is shabbier than ever. I declare I should like 
to smash that wonderful Henri II. salt-cellar of father’s.” 

“Well, you see, there was no Happy to paste up the paper, 
no Zia to darn the curtains, no Gem to dust the china; and as 
for expecting your father to send for a plasterer, why, until some- 
one is killed by the fall of a ceiling he will never have it 
mended.” 

“What has he been doing since I have been gone, besides 
attending to the parish, buying Henri II. ware, and mowing the 
lawn ?” 

27* 
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The lawn was the only piece of the garden the Reverend Job 
cared about ; he kept that like a billiard-table, in striking con- 
trast to the grass-grown gravel paths and to the wilderness the 
shrubbery presented. 

“Just now he is engaged in a correspondence in the Gazette 
on the sanitary advantages of burial over cremation ; your father 
is of course in favour of burial, but he is getting the worst of it 
because he is trying to prove that dust to dust, as he puts it, is as 
sanitary as ashes to ashes.” 

“What rubbish!” said Gem. 

“Yes, it is, but weare fifty years behind the rest of the world 
down here. Your father’s letters are headed ‘ Dust to Dust’ and 
the advocate of cremation’s ‘ Ashes to Ashes.’ This week I have 
written to the editor suggesting he should close the correspon- 
dence, and I have headed mine ‘ Dry-rot to Dry-rot’ and signed 
it ‘Common-sense. Your father is furious, and is preparing a 
crushing reply. As soon as he has finished it I am going to con- 
-fess I am the culprit.” 

“TI believe you two had a second honeymoon while we were 
away,” said Gem, laughing. 

“We were very happy, but we missed you children all the same.” 

“ The house did, if you didn’t. 1 don’t know how I shall tidy 
it up for New Year’s Day. I suppose nothing will induce father 
to have the dining-room ceiling mended before then ? ” 

“T am afraid not,” said Mrs. Percival, wondering why Gem 
was so anxious about it, and thinking if it were on Will Golding’s 
account she need not distress herself, for if the walls were 
stripped of paper and the ceiling rafters laid bare, his love for 
Happy would remain unchanged. 

Christmas Day was the only day in the year on which Sir 
William, who was exceedingly mean, ever entertained, and then 
as a rule he only asked the Percivals, but this year the dinner- 
party numbered twelve, and among the guests was an heiress, 
well known in the neighbourhood to ambitious mothers of 
penniless sons, as a desirable match. 

Rose Mayhew was her name, she was an amiable girl of 
twenty-five, neither pretty nor clever, but good, and very much 
afraid of being married for her money. 

“T wonder why the Mayhews are here,” said Mrs. Percival to 
Gem, as they took off their wraps. 
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“For Will of course, Rose Mayhew would just suit him,” said 
Gem. 

“ Nonsense, Will won’t look at Rose, I am certain,” said Mrs. 
Percival irritably ; she had told Gem nothing about Happy and 
Will, and until they were engaged, did not mean to enlighten 
her. 

In the course of the evening Will, who had been sent in to 
dinner with the heiress, found an opportunity to tell Mrs. 
Percival that he would not be able to dine with her on New 
Year’s Day, as he was going to the Holthams.’ 

“Happy and I will have a fine time ; there is to be a 
servants’ ball on New Year’s Eve, and I am going down with 
Archie for it. He is spending his Christmas in London to enable 
his ‘ valet’ to come here.” 

“Tt is very good of him.” 

“Yes, I think [ll introduce him to Rose Mayhew in return ; 
he is an awfully good fellow, I wish Gem would take a fancy 
to him—she is beautiful, but she does not come up to Happy in 
my opinion, though of course most people would not agree with 
me. I shan’t be able to hold out much longer, Mrs. Percival ; I 


expect that ball will finish me; I don’t know what I shall do if 
she refuses me.” 


“ Has she any idea who you are?” 

“No, she only knows I am no more a valet than she is a cook. 
By the way, Mrs. Percival, have you seen the present my father 
has given Gem this year ?” 

“ No, what is it ?” 

“ An emerald necklace of my mother’s, he has had it reset on 
purpose for her. He admires her very much, he says she is the 
most lovely woman he has ever seen.” 

“He is quite silly about Gem,” said Mrs. Percival, who 
wondered Will saw nothing in his father’s attentions to Gem to 
disturb his own equanimity ; but here their conversation was 
interrupted. 

The next day Mrs. Percival, who had told Gem she ought not 
to accept the necklace, had quite a tiff with her husband on 
the subject. 

“J say, my dear, I really believe Sir William means to 
propose to Gem,” said the Rev. Job. 

“Don’t talk such utter twaddle, Percival A woman may 
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not marry her grandfather. He must be in his dotage, to think 
of such a thing.” 

“TI can’t help that, my dear. He was certainly marked in 
his attentions last night, and that necklace is a lovely thing.” 

“Gem had no business to accept it.” 

“ She’d have been an idiot to refuse it.” 

“Job, I have no patience with you!” exclaimed Mrs. Percival, 
irritated beyond measure as this use of her husband’s name showed. 

“Why should not she marry the old man, if she does not 
object ?” 

“Why, because he is a wicked, mean, gouty, bad-tempered old 
man, who would make her miserable.” 

“ He is only sixty,” said the rector, who loved to tease his wife 
occasionally. 

“Only sixty-six, and Gem only twenty-three. He is older than 
you, her father. Percival, you are as bad as he is; worse, to 
sacrifice your favourite child to that old voué But he shall 
never marry Gem if I can prevent it.” 

“Why not?” said Mr. Percival, who in reality no more 
desired such a marriage than his wife. 

“T have told you; and I have another reason too, an ex- 
cellent one, which I mean to keep to myself. Here comes 
Will, so you can go and order the plasterer to mend the dining- 
room ceiling, or perhaps it will come down on your would-be 
son-in-law’s head ; I almost wish it would,” said Mrs. Percival 
angrily, as her husband went away laughing at her excitement. 

Will looked very blank when he came into the drawing-room, 
and finding Mrs. Percival was alone, he confided his trouble to her. 

“What am I to do, dear Mrs. Percival? My father sent 
for me this morning, and ordered me to ride over to the 
Mayhews and propose to Rose, whom I have not seen since we 
were children till last night. He is bent on the marriage, and 
pooh-poohs all I have to say about not knowing her and not 
caring for her. He knows her and likes her, and that he says is 
sufficient. We have had no end of a row, and I am off to-day ; 
I have telegraphed to Archie, and as soon as he can go back 
to Holtham I shall meet him.” 

“Did you mention Happy to Sir William?” 

“No, I thought it was no good, until I am sure she cares 
for me. If she accepts me I shall tell him, of course, and a 
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nice storm he'll raise, unless Rose Mayhew kindly gets engaged 
to someone else in the meanwhile. Well, I must say good-bye, 
Mrs. Percival, I left Gem up at the Park.” 

“ What is Gem doing there? I thought she was at home,” 
said Mrs. Percival. 

“Playing bézique with my father: it is awfully good of her 
to do it,” said Will in the innocence of his heart, and Mrs. 
Percival had not the courage to undeceive him; but she took 
good care that Gem did not go to the Park alone again. 

There was plenty to do at home, for Gem insisted on re- 
modelling an old velvet dress for her mother, besides spending 
one whole day in pasting wall-paper and darning curtains in 
preparation for the dinner-party on New Year’s Day; but no 
persuasion could induce Mr. Percival to have the ceiling mended, 
though he took a lively interest in the culinary and cellar 
department, and was anxious that his china should be dis- 
played to the best advantage. 

The party consisted of a neighbouring squire and his wife and 
two daughters ; Sir William, and twocurates from some distance; 
making ten in all. 

“Gem, my dear, if you'll undertake to wash the Worcester 
dessert-service afterwards we may as well use it, it will make the 
table look handsome,” said Mr. Percival on the morning of the 
dinner-party. 

Gem undertook to get the service in question out, and put it 
away carefully afterwards, so it was used ; but, alas! the second 
part of her bargain Gem was destined not to fulfil. 

The dinner proceeded very well up to the dessert, in fact till 
then there was not a hitch; it was excellently cooked and the 
wine was first-rate; Sir William was in the best of tempers, 
and the conversation, though not brilliant, never flagged. The 
only person who was not at ease was Mrs. Percival, and she with 
difficulty concealed the annoyance caused her by Sir William’s 
pointed attentions to Gem, who he insisted should sit by the side 
of him, and he made love to her during dinner. 

One of Mr. Percival’s extravagances was wax candles; he 
never allowed a lamp to be burnt in the rooms he occupied, so 
the dining-room was lighted by wax candles ; and the effect of 
the old oak furniture, of the lovely china on the walls, and of the 
soft, mellow light which the candles in silver branches cast over 
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the table, with its handsome plate and glass, the flowers and the 
exquisite dessert service, was delightful. 

The light was not strong enough to show the threadbare 
carpet, nor the darned curtains, and no one looked up at the 
hole in the ceiling. 

The dessert had been handed round, and the servants had left 
the room, when Sir William, who had been whispering in his 
neighbour’s ear some nonsense which brought the red blood 
into Gem’s cheeks, looked across the table at his host, and said : 

“Percival, toasts are out of date, I know, but if you will allow 
me, I should like to propose a toast to this distinguished 
company.” 

Mr. Percival, inwardly thinking his guest an old bore, and 
dreading the inevitable speech which would follow this preamble, 
was obliged to consent with a good grace, and the baronet rose 
to his feet, and began to harangue the company. 

“Ladies and gentlemen, you will, I am sure, gladly join me 
in drinking the health I now have the honour to propose to you. 
I -ask you os 

What Sir William was about to ask, what health he was about 
to propose, will never be known; at that moment, there was a 
peculiar crackling sound, followed the next minute by a terrific 
crash, by the extinguishing of most of the lights, and by the 
screams of the terrified guests, who rose péle-méle from the table. 

What had happened ? 

Was it the crack of doom ? 

Was it an earthquake ? 

Was it a sudden thunderstorm ? 

No, it was none of these things ; it was the ceiling fallen at 
last, the plaster which had threatened so long to fall, had chosen 
this most inopportune moment, when there was a dinner-party, 
when Sir William was present above all, when the Worcester 
dessert service was on the table, to fall, and great indeed was 

the fall thereof. 

At first all was such confusion it was impossible to tell what 
damage was done; the dinner-table was a wreck ; it was covered 
with broken china and glass, huge pieces of fallen plaster, wine, 
fruit, and wax-candles. Smaller pieces had fallen on the floor ; 
decanters and plates, fruit and candles had also been scattered 
in all directions ; but by a merciful dispensation of Providence, 
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neither the table linen nor the ladies’ dresses, most of which were 
ruined, took fire. 

“My God!” exclaimed Mr. Percival, and under the circum- 
stances, let us hope the recording angel did not make a note of it. 

“Thunder! fire! rain! hail! lightning!” roared Sir William, 
on whose gouty toe a decanter slide had fallen; only 
he did not use exactly any of the above expressions, none of 
them being in his opinion adequate to the disaster. 

“Oh!” groaned Mr. Merivale, the Squire, whose bald head was 
cut open by a piece of plaster, as he retreated into the furthest 
corner of the room, rubbing his crown with his finger napkin. 

“ Ah!” echoed a curate, whose hand had been crushed under 
another piece, as he danced about in agony, hugging the 
wounded member. 

“Oh! oh! oh!” shrieked the Misses Merivale, who had 
received sundry scratches as they rushed boldly from the room, 
and went into hysterics in the hall, just in time to be picked up 
by the servants, who, attracted by the noise, had rushed towards 
the scene of the accident. 

“Oh, dear! oh, mercy! Spare us!” piously ejaculated Mrs. 
Merivale, whose cap was knocked off in the confusion, and a 
decanter of port spilt all down her velvet dress, but otherwise 
the good lady was unhurt. She was nearly as bald as her 
husband, when deprived of her head-gear, and when the first 
shock was over, her anxiety to recover her cap was finely 
tempered by solicitude for her husband’s cracked skull. 

“Percival! Gem!! Sir William!!! Mydear friends! Are 
we all alive? What an escape we have had,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Percival when she at length found her voice, as she glanced 
round the table, and saw by the light of some candles in 
brackets on the walls, that every one except Gem was moving. 

Gem had fainted dead away, and was at this moment being 
supported by Mr. Curtis, a curate whom she had refused more 
than once, and who afterwards blessed the ceiling for falling, 
since it gave him the opportunity of catching Gem in his arms 
aiid supporting her until interrupted by Sir William. 

“Zounds! Curtis! Whatthe devil are you doing with my— 
with Miss Percival?” cried the old baronet, turning round and 
seeing Gem’s fainting form in Mr, Curtis’s arms. 

“ Supporting her, sir. She has fainted. If you will help mie, 
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we will get her out of the room, before any more of the ceiling 
comes down,” said Mr. Curtis, 

Sir William fumed and blustered, and his gouty toe rendering 
him powerless to help, took upon himself to superintend the 
removal of Gem, as if she were a piece of furniture. 

“Take her up bodily, man, and carry her to the drawing-room. 
Stand aside, please. Makeroom. Percival, lend a hand. Gem 
has fainted. Get her into the fresh air as quickly as possible,” he 
said, limping after Mr. Curtis and his beautiful burden. 

Fortunately, Curtis was a big, athletic man, for Gem was no 
light weight, and he refused Mr. Percival’s offers of assistance. 

“ Dear, dear, dear! Wedgwood and Spode! Is Gem hurt?” 
asked the rector anxiously, as he cleared a way for Mr. Curtis. 

“No, I don’t think it touched her,” said the curate, as he carried 
Gem into the hall, and deposited her full length on an oak settle. 

“That’s all right. Mary, my darling, are you hurt?” said Mr. 
Percival, turning back to look after his wife, who was assisting 
Mrs. Merivale to recover her cap, which, however, was in too 
battered a condition to be worn. 

“Not much, only my shoulder ; a piece of plaster struck me. 
Are you hurt, Percival?” said his wife anxiously. 

“No, my dear, no. Take our friends into the drawing-room 
and see what damage is done; happily, no one is seriously hurt, 
I think. Dessert shall be taken there as soon as I have got up 
some fresh wine. Merivale, my dear fellow, I am overwhelmed 
with regret, I hope you are not much hurt. Go into my dressing 
room, and my wife will see to that cut, she is an excellent surgeon.” 

Mr. Merivale gladly accepted Mrs. Percival’s ministrations, 
while his wife was borrowing one of her hostess’s caps, and his 
daughters arriving at the shivering stage, under the influence of 
smelling-salts and sal volatile. The Rev. Job, after the first 
brief shock had passed, was the moving spirit of the house. He 
found Sir William a comfortable corner in the drawing-room, 
sent the curate to have his hand attended to, when Mr. 
Merivale’s cut was plastered up, gave Gem a little brandy, told 
the Miss Merivales no one was hurt, and that they must get up 
and eat some almonds and raisins, told their mother where to 
find a cap of Mrs. Percival’s, ordered some glasses, and some 
champagne to be opened, and by the time Mrs. Percival returned 
from doctoring the wounded, the party was assembled round 
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the drawing-room fire, the Rev. Job helping them all to 
champagne, and to fruit rescued from the débris. 

Mr. Percival rose almost to the level of a hero on this 
occasion, for though his first and last thought throughout the 
catastrophe was for his Worcester dessert-service, most of which 
was smashed to atoms, not by word or sign, except that first 
profane exclamation, which was drawn forth by his broken 
china, did his vexation escape him. 

He forbade the servants to enter the dining-room, till he had 
time to go and pick up the fragments which remained ; but his 
quick eye had taken in the fact that two dishes and three or 
four plates had survived the calamity. He blamed himself 
severely, not for neglecting to have the ceiling mended, but for 
having permitted the dessert-service to be used. It was a 
grievous loss, he could have wept over it, but he was too well- 
bred to evince the slightest regret for his china, though profuse 
in his apologies and expressions of sorrow, at the catastrophe 
which had broken up the feast. 

He insisted on the young people playing games, and joined in 
himself—in fact he was the soul of the fun—so that they might 
all shake off the shock to their nerves, and go home with 
pleasant recollections of an evening which might have been 
fraught with fatal consequences, to at least one of the party. 

It was in the seclusion of his own bed-room, after the guests 
had all gone, and he had discovered the full extent of his loss, 
and carefully put away all the pieces, with a view to riveting 
the larger fragments, and cementing the smaller, then and there, 
only to the wife of his bosom, did he unburden his grief. 

“My dear Mary! what a catastrophe we have had. Terrible 
business, terrible! ” 

“Yes, but we have much to be thankful for. After all, there 
was not much harm done, no one was seriously hurt, and some 
one might have been killed.” 

“True. But, my dear, what do you mean by saying there 
was not much harm done? Why, there are only five whole 
pieces left, only five ; it could hardly have been a worse smash. 
It is a loss of at least eighty pounds.” 

“ Nonsense, Percival, it won’t cost five pounds to mend that 
ceiling !” 

“Mend the ceiling, my dear? Who is talking of mending the 
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ceiling? It is down, and it may keep down. It is the dessert- 
service I am thinking of. Dear, dear, dear! it is grievous 
indeed, real Worcester ruined, only five whole pieces out of the 
whole set! It is heart-rending,” said the Rev. Job. 

“It is indeed, to hear a sane man regretting the loss of china, 
when he and his wife and his daughter, to say nothing of his 
guests, have just escaped being killed. I am ashamed of you, 
Percival, and I’ll tell you what it is, until that ceiling is mended, 
I don’t enter the dining-room again, nor shall Gem. If you 
choose to court suicide, by sitting in a room with an unsafe 
ceiling, you can ; but you shan’t endanger our lives, I can tell you.” 

“Umph! why, my dear, you seem quite up about it,” said the 
rector, taking off his dress-coat. 

“Up indeed! I'll have the ceiling put up, and pray don’t let 
me hear any more regrets over that dessert-service,” said Mrs. 
Percival severely. 

The Rev. Job continued to undress, and to mutter as he did so, 
his grief at his loss, but he did not venture to express it aloud. 
Only broken exclamations of “five pieces,” “grievous,” “a sad 
loss,” “terrible catastrophe,” “ten can be riveted,” “a thousand 
pities,” “cost twenty guineas,” “worth eighty,’ escaped him. 

Mrs. Percival lay listening, and inwardly laughing, as she 
made mental notes of her husband’s regrets, for the benefit of 
Zia and Happy, to whom she meant to write an account of the 
accident, the next day. 

Her last waking thought was that Sir William was none the 
worse for it, and she remembered with a touch of shame, she 
had expressed a wish that the ceiling would come down on his 
wicked old head. Her wish had come unpleasantly near fulfil- 
ment. It had come down, but Sir William’s head had escaped. 









CHAPTER XII. 
HAPPY BECOMES HAPPIER. 


THE nineteenth century is essentially a grown-up age, it scorns 
childlike things, as former ages scorned mere childish things. 
It holds copy-book maxims in as great contempt, as the type- 
writing child of the future will hold copy-books. It sneers at 
innocence, it grins at simplicity, and yet it has all the child’s 
love of novelty. It cries, “Give us the new, something original, 
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something fresh, no matter how bizarre, how extravagant, how 
incredible, only let it be new.” 

Dulness is the sin for which the end of the century has no 
forgiveness. It loathes the common-place; to hazard such a 
moral platitude as that the busiest lives are the happiest, is to 
court the curl of the cynic’s lip, and yet one of the characters of 
this story had reason to believe in this maxim, having recently 
learnt it from the best of all teachers—experience. 

Happy, whom her historian has unavoidably neglected, found 
that the month of December, which was the busiest in the year 
in the kitchens of Holtham Hall, passed very quickly and 
happily, in spite of the absence of Will Golding. Yet she 
missed him very much, in the intervals of making mince-meat 
and plum-puddings, and she made up her mind if he did not 
return with Archie Holtham on New Year’s Eve, she would 
abjure cooking, and return to the stagnant waters of home-life, 
before her six months had expired. 

To her delight, however, Mrs. Barnes told her on Christmas 
Day, that Mr. Archie and his valet would return on New Year’s 
Eve for the servants’ ball. This news gave a zest to Happy’s 
culinary preparations ; it sweetened her jellies and creams, and 
gave a piquant flavour to her aspics and pasties. 

On the last day of the old year, the domestic serenity of 
Holtham Hall received a severe shock, and the greatest 
consternation and excitement prevailed, from the early morning, 
when it was discovered that a burglary had been committed 
during the night. 

The thieves had got into the butler’s pantry, and rifled the 
contents of a plate-chest which was kept there. No clue was 
left to trace them by, and the servants who feared that suspicion 
might attach to some of them, were all very anxious. 

Most of them were either old servants or the descendants of 
old servants, and therefore presumably, like Czsar’s wife, above 
suspicion. Happy was the newest arrival among the female 
servants, in fact she and Will Golding were the only two people 
in the establishment whose antecedents were not well-known, 
either to the Holthams themselves or to Mrs. Barnes. 

It was therefore perhaps not to be wondered at that Happy 
was looked upon with suspicion by the other servants, a sus- 
picion which Mrs. Holtham shared, though the housekeeper pro- 
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tested she was as sure of Happy’s innocence as of herown. Mr. 
Holtham took another view ; he pooh-poohed the idea of Mrs. 
Percy having anything to do with the robbery ; she had two 
irresistible claims on the clemency of his judgment, J.P. though 
he was; she was a pretty woman, and she was a good cook, 
either of which arguments were sufficient to clear her in Mr. 
Holtham’s opinion. He suspected Williams the valet, who he 
declared was a lazy fellow, quite useless, who had evidently come 
to make his observations, and then gone away merely to return 
and commit the burglary. The fact that he was absent from his 
duties at the time it was committed was in Mr. Holtham’s 
opinion a proof of his guilt, and he was convinced the fellow 
would never return, and in all probability they would never set 
eyes on him again. 

The views of Mr. and Mrs. Holtham were soon known in the 
servants’ hall ; and the whole establishment except Happy, who 
was quite unconscious that she and Will were suspected, shared 
the Squire’s curiosity to know if the valet would return with his 
master, and were all nonplussed to find that he did. 

The servants argued that he was innocent, saying he would 
never have been such a fool as to return if he were guilty; and 
their suspicions of Happy redoubled, since they held if Williams 
were innocent she must be guilty. 

Happy and Will were at no pains to conceal their common 
delight in meeting again on New Year’s Eve; and while they 
sipped their tea in the housekeeper’s room, she regaled him with 
an account of the robbery. She had scarcely finished her story 
when a footman came to summon Williams, saying Mr. Archie’s 
bell was ringing. 

“What the deuce does he mean by interrupting me at my 
meals ?” exclaimed Will, in the most approved domestic fashion. 

“You have been longer at your tea than he has at his,” said 
the footman, but there was a dangerous look in the valet’s eyes 
at this impertinence, which caused the man to beat a hasty 
retreat after firing his shot. 

When Will reluctantly reached Archie’s room, wondering at 
his friend’s inconsideration in summoning him so quickly, he 
found young Holtham in a great state of excitement. 

“TI say Will, old boy,” he exclaimed, “here is a pretty kettle of 
fish. I don’t know what you will say, but the governor has taken 
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it into his head that you are the burglar who decamped with the 
plate ; and my mother is equally certain that Mrs. Percy is one of 
the gang of thieves and the real culprit. What’s to be done?” 

“Taken for burglars! It is a case of ‘the biter bit’ with a 
vengeance, Archie, it is beyond a joke ; if it were only me whom 
they suspected it would not matter; but, Great Heaven! to 
suspect Happy Percival of burglary, or being in league with 
burglars, is e 

“Sublimely ridiculous. The worst of it is, the servants all 
suspect you and her also.” 

“Confound their insolence! I say Archie, this won’t do at 
all; you must tell your people who Happy is at once; and I 
suppose I had better confess to being myself, and not an 
adventurer also: if only we can keep my real name from Happy 
till I have proposed to her, that is all I care about, and of 
course she must be put above suspicion.” 

“It is all that old butler’s fault, he will keep one plate-chest in 
his pantry ; he has been told it is not safe over and over again. 
I am awfully.sorry; but I agree with you, we must tell my 
people at once, and then there’ll be an end to our fun, for, of 
course they won’t allow either of you to remain as a servant.” 

“If they will only let us keep it up till after the ball to-night, I 
shan’t mind ; but it will complicate matters for the police to find 
a lady and gentleman disguised as servants in the house. It isa 
deuced awkward situation.” 

“It is. I should like to punch old Bowles’ head. But come 
down with me, and I will tell my father who you are; I wonder 
he has not recognised you before. He is with my mother in his 
own sitting-room,” said Archie, as he led the way thither, and 
walked in, followed by Will. 

“Father, do you remember my old friend, Will Golding ?” said 
Archie Holtham, as Will advanced to the old Squire, who tilted 
up his glasses to have a look at him. 

“To be sure I do—why ?” 

“ Here he is, that is all,” said Archie. 

“Don’t you remember me, Mr. Holtham?” asked Will in his 
usual voice. 

“Eh! what! Thevoice is the voice of Jacob. Will Golding! 
That lazy scamp of avalet! What the deuce does it mean?” 
asked Mr. Holtham. 
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“It means that the lazy scamp is really Will Golding, who, 
for reasons he will explain immediately, has been masquerading as 
Archie’s body servant,” said Will. 

“ Will Golding ! why so it is! I wonder we did not recognise 
you before,” exclaimed Mrs. Holtham, as she shook hands with 
Will. 

“ And I have been suspecting you of burglary and I don’t know 
what else,” said the Squire. 

“It is my own fault, but the truth is, Mrs. Holtham, I per- 
suaded Archie to let me pretend to be his servant, in order that 
I might be near a certain lady who is living here as your cook.” 

“You mean Mrs. Percy ?” 

“T mean Miss Happy Percival, the daughter of our rector.” 

“Percival! I have met the Percivals at balls, he is an excellent 
fellow, but a china-maniac, and his wife is a very eccentric woman, 
and they have two very pretty daughters,” said Mrs. Holtham. 

“Three! This is the third. Yes, they are the people. Mrs. 
Percival is a very clever woman, quite up to date, so when her 
daughters wished to go out and earn their own living she allowed 
them to do so, for they are apparently as poor as church mice, 
though Mr. Percival must have money.” 

“ But what made this one choose to be a cook ?” 

“Because she knew how to cook, and very few people do now- 
adays, and she preferred to be a servant to being a companion 
or a governess. She hoped no one would find out who she 
was, but this burglary has upset all her plans and mine too. I 
felt I ought to tell you, as I hear you suspected her of having 
something to do with it.” 

“ Simply because I knew nothing of her antecedents, and 
there was a mystery about her which we could not solve. 
Barnes was always saying she was a lady,” said Mrs. Holtham. 

“What possessed old Percival to let his daughter go out as 
a cook ?” asked the Squire. 

“He does not know where she is or what she is doing, the 
rector never seems to me to live in this world except when he 
comes down to discuss china; he concludes she is teaching or 
something of that kind.” 

“It is the mother’s doing. Let me see, I forget who she was, 
no one very particular, I believe, a schoolmistress or something 
of that kind,” said Mrs, Holtham. 
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“She was principal of a ladies’ college and a remarkable 
woman,” said Will, rather warmly. 

“That I can quite believe, but of course now we know who the 
girl is, she can’t remain as cook ; that is quite out of the question. 
{ object to it, if her mother does not,” said Mrs. Holtham. 

“Oh! Mrs. Holtham, don’t send her away, don’t say anything 
to her till after the ball to-night, please,” said Will. 

“Send her away! There’s no need to send her away at all. 
Ask her to stay as our guest, and of course you'll do the same, 
Will. She is a clever girl, for she is the best cook we have ever 
had ; and the bills have been exactly half what they generally 
are since she came. Look here, my dear, don’t say anything to 
her till after the ball, then go to her to-night and ask her to 
remain as a visitor for the present,” said the Squire. 

“Both she and Golding ought to stay till this burglary 
business is cleared up; for we shall never convince the servants 
of their identity, if they go off to-morrow,” said Archie. 

“True, I had thought of that ; soif you'll have me as a visitor, 
Mrs. Holtham, I shall be delighted to stay ; but may I remain 
incognito for this one evening, Archie knows why ?” 

“ We can’t guess, of course. Yes, you shall stay, on condition 
you come down to breakfast as Will Golding.” 

“TI wonder what Miss Percival will consider a_ befitting 
costume for a cook at a servants’ ball,” said Mrs. Holtham. 

This question had exercised Happy not a little, for she had 
found it was not considered etiquette for the serv ants to appear 
in evening dress, except one or two of the men-servants. She 
solved the difficulty by wearing—but no, Will’s expression best 
befitted her ; she was clothed in a cloud—of white muslin with 
some real flowers which he had brought her at her throat and waist. 
The simplicity of her costume suited her ‘ vzan/e’ style of beauty ; 
her innocent baby face looked charming and needed no milliner’s 
art to enhance its fascination ; she was just delicious with her 
laughing, dimpled face and the rounded curves of her plump but 
pretty figure ; a very Hebe was Happy, and a very happy Hebe 
too ; quite unconscious that the Holthams knew who she was. 

Will was in evening dress, and certainly did not look the 
character he wished to maintain, as he entered the ball-room 
just before the Holthams themselves with the house-party 
appeared. He made his way to Happy, and with an exaggerated 

28 
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bow, asked for her card ; suddenly, as his brown eyes met her 
blue ones, Happy recognised him, and quite forgetting her own 
position exclaimed : 

“Why, Will! it is you, I am glad to see you.” 

“No, you are Happy, not glad,” said Will. 

“How do you know?” laughed Happy. 

“I knew before I came here—I came because I knew—I 
stayed because of you.” 

“Hush! No one knows, and I can’t think how you found 
out.” 

“Mrs. Percival told me, I thought it would be a grand joke to 
take you in, so I followed your lead and you never recognised 
me till this evening.” 

“I knew you were no valet directly I saw you, in spite of your 
cockney accent, but Will, what made you do it?” 

“You did. All the time I was in India I remembered the 
little Happy I used to play with, and who used to say she was 
going to be my wife.” 

“ That was all nonsense,” interrupted Happy with a blush. 

“ And I used to try and picture her grown up; then when I 
got home, I found she was gone away, and then I saw her 
photograph and I thought she looked lovelier than the Happy I 
had dreamt of so long, and when I came here I £uew she was.” 

“What an ugly person you must have pictured her then,” 
laughed Happy, as she mechanically took the arm Will offered 
her. 

“No, ‘she is all my fancy painted her, she is lovely, she is 
divine,” quoted Will, as he put his arm round Happy and 
waltzed down the room with her. 

And then those two old friends had so ona to say to each 
other, that with the exception of a few dances, which Happy was 
obliged to bestow on the Squire and Archie Holtham, they 
took all the evening to say it in, and yet when said, it did not 
amount to very much, only the old, old story which Adam told Eve 
in Paradise, and all the other Adams have been telling all the 
other Eves ever since, and will continue to tell them, so long 
as there is a fool’s paradise in which to tell it. 

All the love-stories ever told are only variants on a world- 
old tale ; every Jack says the same thing in the same or 
different words to every Jill, and all the other Jacks and Jills 
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like to know what the particular Jack said, and how he said 
it. There was nothing at all original, in what Will Golding 
said to Happy, and nothing worthy of record in the way in which 
he said it, but when they went in to supper together, Will 
whispered to Archie Holtham that he was the happiest fellow 
in the world, as Happy had renewed the promise of her child- 
hood, to be his little wife. 

Probably under ordinary circumstances Happy would not 
have yielded so quickly ; had she and Will Golding met zx propriis 
personis in the Rectory,with the Dresden shepherdesses as duennas, 
the same result would in the end have taken place, but it would 
have been months instead of weeks before it was arrived at. The 
loneliness of Happy’s position in the Holtham household, the 
falseness of it, which she felt keenly at times; the want of con- 
genial companionship which Will when present so well supplied, 
all tended to break down the barriers much more quickly than 
an ordinary siege would have done. 

Will for his part could not remember the time when he had 
not loved Happy; he loved her when a child asa child; he 
loved the ideal Happy when away from her with all the romance 
of a healthy pure nature; he loved the real Happy when he saw 
her, with all the passion of first love. 

Happy went to Holtham Hall perfectly heart-whole; she 
remembered Will Golding as the favourite playmate of her 
childhood, for whom she had a sisterly affection; she did not 
recognise him in Williams the valet; all she recognised was, a 
man in her own position, disguised like herself as a servant. 
There was a secret bond between them at once; they were 
thrown together a good deal, for Will managed to be much in 
her society, and when he went away, Happy’s heart grew fonder, 
and she discovered she was a prey to a new kind of feeling to 
which she had hitherto been a stranger. 

Then, while he was away, she found out what the feeling was. 
She came to'the conclusion that for the future she would rather 
the sun went away from the earth than that Will should go away 
from her again. Then came the sudden recognition of her: old 
friend Will Golding in the valet of a few weeks’ acquaintance ; 
so that when Will told the subsequent story of his love for her, 
she had no fear that she was giving herself away to a stranger 
in accepting him ; he was no stranger, but her oldest friend. 

28* 
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So much was Will taken up with the confession of his love, 
that he forgot all about the burglary until Mrs. Holtham, having 
heard from her son that there was no need to conceal his 
identity any longer, since Happy had recognised him, now came 
and addresed her as Miss Percival. 

“My dear Miss Percival, you will find your bed-room has 
been changed, and I hope you will come down to-morrow as our 
guest. Mr. Golding is to do the same; I daresay he has told you.” 

“Indeed he has not. Do you mean you are going to send me 
away, without even a month’s notice ?” said Happy. © 

“TI mean I am going to keep you as a visitor as long as you 
like to stay, but not another hour as a cook, well as you have 
performed the duties; so now, my dear, not another word, 
please. If you don’t know what is due to yourself, I do; you 
two have had your little comedy, and now you must come off 
the stage and begin real life again. I am inclined to be rather 
angry with both of you, and this tiresome burglary has only 
complicated matters.” 

“How is that?” said Happy. 

* Why, the servants not knowing who you and Will are—only 
knowing you were not servants—suspect you of being in league 
with the burglars ; but when they learn the truth, and they will 
have to be told, they will see how foolish they have been. At 
the same time, Mr. Holtham thinks it better, on this account, 
that you should both remain as our guests for the present.” 

Here Mrs. Holtham was called away, and Happy returned to 
Will, and said : 

“Oh! Will, Iam glad you are here; fancy them suspecting 
me of being a burglar! I could never have borne it alone; I 
should have run home, and then they’d have been sure I was 
guilty. How did she find out who I was?” 

“T told her; I was afraid she might suspect you, too, as old 
Holtham suspected me,” said Will, who wanted to hide from 
Happy that Mrs. Holtham had really suspected her. 

“I don’t think I should mind if she did, so long as you were 
here,” said Happy. 

And then these two young people forgot everything except 
themselves, and went to bed to dream of each other, quite un- 
conscious that any ill-wind was springing up to ruffle the course 
of their love and their lives, 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
A CHANCE OF FORTUNE FOR GEM. 


‘* There is a tide in the affairs of men 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune.” 
THE fall of the ceiling precipitated the fate of Gem. 

Sir William considered that Mr. Percival was under a certain 
obligation to him, because Providence had not suffered the 
falling ceiling to injure him ; he therefore thought this would be 
a favourable moment in which to approach him on a subject of 
paramount importance to the baronet. 

Accordingly, the day after the dinner-party, the Rev. Job 
received a message from the Park, asking him kindly to call on 
Sir William, who desired to see him on most pressing business. 

“T wonder what he wants? Perhaps his conscience is 
troubling him, and the narrow escape he had of being killed last 
night has made him reflect on his latter end. Poor old man, I 
hope I shall find the right thing to say to him,” thought the 
rector, as he walked over to the Park. 

He soon found that nothing was further from Sir William’s 
thoughts than his latter end ; a fresh beginning, a new lease of 
life was rather the colour of them ; for the pressing business was, 
as he expressed it, to demand the hand of Gem in marriage. 

Mr. Percival was considerably taken aback; he had never 
seriously thought that Sir William’s attentions to Gem were to 
end in marriage, though he had often teased his wife by telling 
her he feared it. Now, when he came to realise that this gouty 
old baronet was in solemn earnest, asking his consent to marry 
his beautiful daughter, he felt that to consent would be almost, 
if not quite as sinful, as to throw his Henri II. salt-cellar into the 
ash-pit. 

Surely Gem would never dream of accepting this old voué, 
whose hands and feet were disfigured by gout, whose temper was 
vile, whose wealth was counterbalanced by his meanness, and his 
title by his language. In the first moment of his surprise, Mr. 
Percival trusted Gem would settle the matter by declining the 
offer, and so save him the disagreeable task of refusing his con- 
sent. Feeling pretty confident in his own mind that Gem would 
do this, he answered : 
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“My dear Sir William, your proposal is of course very 
flattering to me; but I have always said I would allow my 
daughters to choose for themselves, and would never attempt to 
force them into any marriage they objected to, no matter how 
advantageous it might be.” 

“Quite so; I am very glad to hear you say so, my dear 
Percival, for Iam proud to say Gem has accepted my offer. I 
proposed to her a few days ago, and though she hesitated a little 
at first, she has promised to be my wife.” 

The Rev. Job was as much surprised and pleased as he would 
have been to learn that his groom had been taking tea out of 
his Sevres cupand saucer. Unfortunately, he had already given 
a sort of consent—or, at least, Sir William had construed his 
reply into consent—and he had not the moral courage to 
back out of it. The Rev. Job was by no means deficient in 
physical courage, but his moral courage was decidedly flabby. 

“Gem has accepted you! Indeed, Sir William, you surprise me 
very much, very much. I—I—if you will pardon me for saying 
so, I think the discrepancy in your ages is, in short, an objection.” 

“ Possibly, but as Gem does not object, I don’t see why any 
one else should. I am prepared to make her a very handsome 
settlement, all I have in fact, except the entail. Will will then 
be very well off, as I intend him to marry Rose Mayhew, who, 
as you know, has a large fortune.” 

“But suppose Will declines to marry Miss Mayhew, or that 
she refuses to accept him?” 

“They won't decline, they mustn’t. In fact they’re as good 
as engaged already. Gem will no doubt be a rich widow before 
she has lost her youth. I am quite prepared to act very hand- 
somely. I have promised her to go up to London for the season 
every year. I propose that our marriage should take place in 
April, and she can be presented at the May Drawing Room.” 

“JT am afraid Mrs. Percival will require a little persuasion, 
before she consents. My wife is a romantic woman, and cares 
nothing for rank and position,” said the Rev. Job, who knew 
Mrs. Percival would be perfectly furious when she heard of 
Gem’s engagement ; but how violently she would oppose it, not 
even he knew. 

“Women are apt to be unreasonable ; still, of course you can 
manage your own wife, Percival.” 
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Mr. Percival was by no means sure that he could, he was not 
even sure that he wished to do so; but again his courage failed 
him, and he dared not give utterance to his doubts. However, 
he determined that Gem should announce her engagement to 
her mother herself ; he would have nothing to do with that part 
of the business. 

On his return, he called Gem into his sanctum, where the 
Henri II. salt-cellar was enthroned in a place of honour in an 
oak cabinet, in which, under lock and key, his most valuable 
pieces of china were kept. On the centre of the chimney-piece 
was a tea-set of Wedgwood in jasper ware, at each end some 
Wedgwood vases in black Egyptian ware. His Flaxman bas- 
reliefs in white Wedgwood he kept in the oak cabinet with the 
rest of his treasures. 

The Rev. Job when worried, which was seldom, had a trick of 
unlocking this cabinet, and solacing himself by taking out each 
treasure separately, examining and caressing it, and carefully 
replacing it, a process from which he seemed to derive great com- 
fort. He went to the cabinet now while waiting for Gem, and took 
out his latest purchase, his Henri II. salt-cellar, which he was 
engaged in contemplating admiringly, and perhaps with an un- 
conscious wish to live up to it, when Gem came into the room. 

Gem was as perfect a specimen of the Great Potter’s work, as 
the delicate Henri II. salt-cellar was of this Touraine pottery, 
whose fame is world-wide, and as Mr. Percival looked at her, he 
felt he had better crush the white porcelain with its arabesque 
incrustations of colour under his feet than allow this beautiful 
girl to throw herself away on the old baronet. 

“My dear Gem, what is this old Sir William has been telling 
me? He says he has asked you to marry him, and that you 
have accepted him.” 

“So I have. Baronets with a rent-roll like Sir William don’t 
propose to penniless girls like me every day in the week.” 

“ But, my dear child, have you seriously considered what you 
are doing? Sir William is not the best-tempered man I ever 
met, nor the healthiest. I have not observed any great vocation 
for nursing in you, and, lastly, he is old enough to be your 
grandfather.” 

“T know all that, Dad, but I have quite made up my mind; 
nothing will dissuade me. I mean to marry him!” 
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Mr. Percival carefully replaced the salt-cellar in the cabinet ; 
since Gem, the most beautiful of his children, was determined to 
throw herself away, he would at least take care of this his most 
valuable piece of china. 

“Well, well, well! You had better go and tell your mother 
at once, and hear what she says,” said Mr. Percival, taking up 
his Flaxman bust of the King of Sweden. 

Mrs. Percival had a great deal to say on the subject, very 
little of which could have been repeated to Sir William. It 
was a very unpropitious moment in which to approach her on 
such a topic, as she had just received letters by the second post 
from Happy and Will, telling her of their engagement. Now 
the marriage of her youngest daughter and Will Golding was 
the wish of Mrs. Percival’s heart, the pet dream of her life. 
Happy, as we know, was her favourite daughter, and Will was 
very dear to her. 

She loved him as a son, that is, with a certain amount of 
maternal affection, minus the pride which is bound up in a 
mother’s love, and plus that element of admiration, the spice in 
the bowl, which all women feel in their relations with adopted 
sons or brothers, no matter what discrepancy may exist in their 
ages. 

Mrs. Percival had scarcely decided whether she should impart 
the news of Happy’s engagement to her husband and Gem 
when the latter came in to tell her of her own engagement. 

“Mother, I have come to tell you I am going to be 
married ! ” 

“What! To whom? To some one you met in London, I 
suppose ?” exclaimed Mrs. Percival, her wish giving birth to the 
thought. 

“No, to Sir William Golding,” said Gem coolly. 

“Nonsense, Gem! You can’t mean it. Pray don’t joke on 
such a horrid subject.” 

“T am not joking. I have accepted Sir William’s offer, and 
we are to be married in April!” 

“Qn the first? Gem, you must be mad to think of such a 
thing as marrying a gouty, ill-tempered, wicked old man like Sir 
William,” said Mrs. Percival angrily. 

“On the contrary. I should be mad from my point of view 
to refuse him. He can give me all the things that, to me, make 
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life worth living—rank, riches, pleasure, luxury, there is nothing 
else worth living for.” 

Mrs. Percival groaned; was this the result of her liberal 
education ? 

“It is quite impossible. Your father will never give his 


‘ad 
. 


consent 

“Dad has consented.” 

“TI don’t believe it. If he has, he shall withdraw it. It is 
most wicked to entertain the idea of such a disgusting marriage 
fora moment. I can call it nothing less. I would never speak 
to you again if you did sucha thing. It is to my mind more 
disgraceful than the worst mésalliance ever made. I shall leave 
no stone unturned to prevent it ; I not only withhold my consent, 
but I shall do all in my power to stop it.” 

“I am sorry you object, but I mean to marry him all the 
same. So we may as well drop a subject which is painful to us 
both,” said Gem quietly. 

Gem was quite aware that silence is a very powerful means 
of obtaining one’s own way. 

“Gem, you are only a silly girl, you don’t know what you are 
doing. Believe me, I would rather follow you to your grave 
than see you married to Sir William, the old reprobate. 
Marriage without love must be simply unbearable, and you 
don’t even pretend to love him.” 

“It is not a question of love, it is a question of ways and 
means. It is a ‘mariage de convenance,; like most French 
marriages ; the French are much more sensible on such matters 
than we are.” 

Once again Mrs. Percival was startled ; was this the logical 
result of her bringing up? 

“Gem! Gem! Where have you learnt such sentiments? 
It is my fault. I brought you up without any conventional 
restrictions, I treated you as my friends instead of my children, 
I gave you liberty such as few girls even in these days enjoy, and 
this is my reward; and I taught you the differential calculus 
instead of the church catechism. You are selling yourself for 
the very things I taught you to value least. Med culpd.” 

Mrs. Percival was so far right ; it was no doubt her fault, but 
she failed to see in what her teaching had been wanting, even 
while she recognised that it was wanting. It was not that she 
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had given them too much liberty ; it was not her unconven- 
tionality that hurt them; it was her want of faith; she had 
given them everything a mother should give but this, and this 
she had not to give. 

Gem did not speak, and Mrs. Percival continued, as she rose 
to end the interview: 

“Think well over what I have said, and remember if I can 
prevent this marriage, by hook or by crook, I will do so.” 

With this, she ran up to her own room to lament over her 
failure, while Gem went back to her father, who was still fondling 
his china. In point of fact, he was trying to decide which piece 
he could best spare if Gem required a trousseau, for he had 
made up his mind he must sell one or more of his best pieces 
to provide her with a suitable outfit. 

His most valuable small pieces were his Henri II. salt- 
cellar, his Sévres cup and saucer, and his Wedgwood jasper 
tea-set and two vases with Flaxman’s designs. These would all 
fetch a sum sufficient to provide Gem with a trousseau, but 
there were objections to parting with any of them; the 
Henri II. salt-cellar he had only just bought, and he was by no 
means disposed to sell it again so soon ; the Flaxman Wedgwood 
set stood on the chimney-piece in this room, and to remove it 
would, in his opinion, utterly spoil the room; and the Sevres 
cup and saucer, he personally admired more than anything else 
he possessed. He had just decided that it was the Sévres cup 
and saucer which must be sacrificed, when Gem came in. 

“* All the fat is in the fire’ Mother is furious, and vows she 
will do all in her power to prevent my marriage.” 

“Dear, dear, dear!: I don’t see what your mother can do; 
you are of age, so is Sir William,” said the Rev. Job satirically. 

If Gem and her mother were going to have a domestic feud, 
his position would be as unpleasant as if he were suddenly to 
find his Dresden shepherdesses animated, and engaged in a hand- 
to-hand fight. 

“You promised to consent,” said Gem. 

“Well, no, my dear. I did not exactly do that; I was 
neutral,” said Mr. Percival. 

“ Are you going to turn against me too, Dad? ‘Et tu, Brute ?’ 
My life will be unbearable for the next three months if you and 
mother are both going to oppose me. It is cruel of you, father ; 
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you can’t and won’t give me the things I most care for, and 
when Sir William offers them to me, you don’t want me to take 
them,” and here Gem leant her head on the high chimney-piece, 
close to one of the Flaxman jasper vases and wept, and looked 
as if she were posing for a Niobe. Now Gem’s happiness was 
as dear to Mr. Percival as Happy’s was to her mother, so he 
went up to her, took her pale face in his hands, and kissed the 
tears away. 

“My poor little girl! Do you really care for such things, 
Gem? There, my dear child! Don’t cry. I'll see what I can 
do for you with your mother ; but what can make you wish to 
marry this old man?” 

“ T have told you, Dad,” said Gem, drying her eyes and slipping 
out of the room, having obtained what she was playing for ; 
and Mr. Percival locked up his china with a sigh over his 
child’s worldliness, and then went to look for his wife. 

He found her in her own room writing letters, and evidently 
very much put out; indeed to his dismay he saw she too had 
been crying, and as she was not given to the melting mood, he 
guessed her opposition was great, for his experience of the fairer 


half of creation taught him that they mostly wept when their 
wills were crossed. Had the Rev. Job been asked to mention 
the source of feminine tears, his answer would have been—a will 
defeated. 


“Percival, what are we to do about this infamous engagement 
of Gem’s? It can’t of course be entertained for a moment. 
You have more influence with her than I have, you must forbid 
it absolutely.” ; 

“TI can’t conceive what possesses the girl, to make her desire 
such a marriage, can you?” he answered. 

“Of course I can. It is one of the signs of the times,” said 
Mrs. Percival. 

“ The signs of the times, my dear?” exclaimed. the Rev. Job, 
for his wife was not in the habit of using Biblical language. 

“Yes, Percival. Humanity is growing old, it is past its prime ; 
already the signs of decadence are apparent ; the love of ease 
and luxury, the valuing of creature comforts above intellectual 
and spiritual joys, are signs of approaching old age in the 
individual, and they are signs of it in the human race ; humanity, 
I repeat, is growing old. ‘Themen of another hundred thousand 
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summers of suns’ will care for nothing but comfortable beds and 
chairs, good living, spectacular plays, and an effete existence.” 

“ My dear, my dear, ‘a hundred thousand summers’ is rather 
a long period, and I don’t yet see what it has to do with Gem,” 
objected the rector, who knew his wife must be very angry, to 
allow these advanced opinions to escape her, in his presence. 

“Then you are wilfully blind. Of course Gem is marrying, or 
rather wishing to marry, that old scamp for the sake of his money 
and his rank; for the good dinners, beautiful clothes, and all the 
other luxuries he can give her. You must forbid it ; the girl can’t 
be allowed to sell herself, body, soul, and spirit, for a title.” 

“ But, my dear, how am I to stop it? particularly as, unfortu- 
nately, I have half consented.” 

“Percival, you do not mean it?” 

“I do. I don’t quite like it, but I don’t quite see how we are 
to prevent it.” 

“We must prevent it, not only on Gem’s account, but on 
Happy’s and Will’s too.” 

.“ Happy and Will. What have they to do with it?” asked the 
rector in surprise. 

“ A great deal. I mean to have Happy home and throw her 
and Will together ; it is a match Lady Golding always wished for. 
I have telegraphed to Happy to meet me to-morrow at Norwich. 
While I am gone, you do all in your power to persuade Gem 
to give Sir William up; for my part, I don’t mean to speak to 
her beyond what is absolutely necessary until she has given him 
up. Now you know my plans, at least, so far as I mean to 
unfold them.” 

“It is a bad business, almost as bad as the ceiling falling on 
my Worcester dessert-service,’ muttered the Rev. Job as he went 
back to his study. 

And then he did what he would rather have parted with all 
his Wedgwood than have his wife know he was doing; he knelt 
down and prayed about this bad business. 

It was a little way he had; he prayed a good deal in that 
study of his, about most things great and small that concerned 
him and his family. 


(To be continued.) 
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In Paper Covers, 1s.; Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


NOTICE.—In the January Number of 


BELGRAVIA, 1894, 


WO NEW NOVELS were commenced, 5, Ae 


PHT R’S Wie, 


By MRS. HUNGERFORD, 
Author of “Motty Bawn,” ‘“‘THe Hoypen,” ‘ Aprit’s Lapy,” “Nora Creina,” &c. ; 


THE DAUGHTERS OF JOB, 


By DARLEY DALE, 


Author of “ Taz Vittace Biacksmirs,” “ Lorriz’s Woo1ne,” “‘ THE Housk THAT JACK BuiLT,” &c. 
, , 


F. V. WHITE & CO., 14, BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


PEDIPAX 


TRADE (REGISTERED) MARK. 


N Prem Ba this preparation to the general public the Proprietor begs to remind those suffering 
from R, ACHING, PERSPIRING, HOT-DRY FEET, that they can obtain 


immediate relief by using one of the Powders as directed ; and a box is often all that is needed to 
effect a cure. 


It is strongly recommended to people who are unaccustomed to walking on stone pavements, 
when the feet after a short time become hot and tender. To those who, in-offices, shops, &c., are on 
their feet all day, its value cannot be over-estimated, and if used according to instructions a cure is 


‘SPECIALLY RECOMMENDED FOR INDIA: 


It is prepared from the recipe of a celebrated French Physician, who has made this particular 


part of the human frame his special study, who after years of careful research succeeded in obtaining 
& specific for these distressing complaints. 


The Proprietor can with the utmost confidence recommend it to sufferers. 
Sold in Boxes, ls. lid. each; or sent per Post-for 15 stamps. 


Prepared by K, ATKINSON, TAPLOW, BUCKS, 


To be obtained of all Chemists, Stores, and ithe Wholesale’ London Patent Medicine:Houses, = 





BELGRAVIA ADVERTISER. 


BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY 


OFFERED AT 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 


W. H. SMITH & SON, 


186, STRAND, LONDON, 


And at the Railway Bookstalls, to which places they will be forwarded Carriage Free, 
THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED. 


Published Offered 








LIBRARY OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


Baillon, H. (President of the Linnean Society of Paris, Professor of Medical Natural History, 
and Director of the Botanical Garden of the Faculty of Medicine of Paris), The — 
History of Plants. Super-royal 8vo. With 3,545 Wood Engravings. 8vols, .. ee 

Bouilger, G. S., The Uses of Plants. A Manual of Economic Botany 

Burbridge, F.W., Horticulture. Edited by G. PHILLIPS BEVAN, F.G. 5, With Ilustrations 

Catiow, Agnes, Popular Garden Botany. With Plates .. me ob be ee 

Popular Greenhouse Botany. With Plates .. 

Dixon Charles, Stray Feathers from many Birds. Being Leaves from a 
Naturalist’s Note-Book. With Numerous Illustrations by CHARLES WHYMPER ee 

Garden Flowers, Familiar. Complete in 5 Series. With Descriptive Text by SHIRLEY 
HIBBERD, and 40 Full-Page Coloured Plates in each Series from Original Paintings by F. E. 
Hulme, F. cm S.,F.S.A. Crown 8vo .. > 

Gosse, P. H., F.R.S., A.L.S., British Sea Anemones ‘and ‘Corals. With Coloured 
Figures of the Principal Varieties. 12 Full-Paged Coloured Plates oe ee ee ee 

———_______-——- Tenby. A Seaside Holiday. Without Plates .. 
——_———_——— The Aquarium. An Unveiling of the Wonders of the Deep 
Sea. (Second Edition.) Without some of the Illustrations 

Hibberd, Shirley, The Amateur’s Kitchen Garden, Frame-Ground and 
Forcing-Pit. A Handy Guide to the Formation and Management of the — Garden, 
and the Cultivation of Vegetables and Fruits .. ee ee ee 

Kane, De Vismes, M.A., M.1.R.A., European Butterflies" 

Wild Flowers, Familiar. Complete in 5 Series, by F. E. Hulme, F.L. 's., F, s. A. With 40 
Full-Page Coloured Plates in each Series, and Descriptive Text ° s 

Lankester, Mrs., British Ferns: their Classification, Structure, and Functions, With 
best Methods for their Cultivation. Llustrated 

Trees, Familiar. Complete in 2 Series, by G. 8. Boulger, F. i; s. With 40  Fall- “Page Coloured 
Plates in each, from Original Paintings by W. H. J. Boot .. ae 

Meredith, + Treatise on the Grape Vine. With Plans 

Moore, T., F.L.S., F.H.S.,; A Popular History of the British Ferns. Coloured 
Illustrations ee 

ss Ww. D., Hardy Shrubs, With Descriptions of the most Popular kinds, ‘and practical 

directions for their culture and use. With Coloured Plates and numerous Woodcuts .. 

—— B., Ph.D., M.A., Popular History of the Paims and their Allies. 

ith Plates ee 

Stark, R. M.,A Popular History of British Mosses. Coloured Illustrations 

Bechstein, J. M., M.D., The Natural History of Cage Birds: their Management, 
Habits, Food, Disease, ‘Treatment, Breeding, and the Methods of Catching Them oa 

Bee-Keeper’s Manual; or, The Honey Bee: its Management and Preservation. 
Description of the Best Approved Hives and other Appliances 7 - — 7 the late 
H. TAYLOR. New Edition, enlarged by A. WATTS .. sin . . ee 

Fern World, The. By F.G. HEATH. Coloured Illustrations 

Floral Designs for the Tabie: Directions for its Ornamentation with Leaves, Flowers, 
and Fruit. 24 Original Coloured Designs by J. PERKINS .. 

whe Rev. H., F.L.S., Flowers and Fiower-Lore. With Iustrations, Index, and 

a J. F., British Bee Farming: : its Profits and Pleasures .. 

Roland, Arthur, Dairy Farming. Management of Cows, &c. (Second Edition) | 

Poultry Keeping .. or o* 
Root Growing and the Cultivation of Hops be oo 


Stock Keeping and Cattle Rearing .. ne re 
The Drainage of Land, Irrigation, and Manures ° oe 
—— The Management of Grass Land, Laying Down Grass, &c. 
— Tree Planting for Ornamentation or —e Suitable 
for Every Soil and Situation .. 
Step, Edward, Plant Life: Popular Papers ‘on the Phenomena of Botany. With 156 
ustrations 


Th se 

Tanner, Professor, F.C.S., Holt Castile; “or the Threefoid Interest in the 

Land... ine ae 

— ‘Jack's Education; or, How He Learnt ‘Farming. 
(Second Edition ee oe eo 

Watson John, ylvan Folk : Sketches of Bird and Animal Life in Britain :. oe 

Westwood, J. O., F.L.S., The Butterflies of Great Britain Delineated and 
Described. ‘With 20 Fall- Page Coloured Illustrations. 8vo .. 

Wild Bir Familiar. By W.SWAYSLAND. Complete in Four Series, with | 40 Full- -Page 
Coloured Plates in each Series, and — Text, with an article on Eggs and Egg- 
Collecting. By R. HEARTON 

Wonders of Piant Life, The, under the Microscope. "By SOPHIE B. HERRICK 
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BELGRAVIA ADVERTISER. 


W. H. ALLEN & C0.’S LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


9909000000000 


Crown 8vo. 6s, 
A GREY ROMANCE. By Mrs. W. K. 


Cuirrorp, and STORIES by GutBertT 
PARKER, FRANK STOCKTON, and others. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE SHADRACH: and other Stories. 
By Frank R. Stockton, Author of ‘* Rudder 
Grange.” 

“In Mr, Stockton’s stories the unexpected is always 
nappening—there is a quaint turn both in phrase and 


in plot, and a humour which is peculiar yet agreeable.” 
—Scotsman. 


Crown 8vo. 58. 

HERE AND THERE IN ITALY 
AND OVER THE BORDER. By Signora 
Linpa Vittari, Author of “ Tuscan Hills 
and Venetian Waters,” &c. 

** Madame Villari is a pleasant writer who conveys a 


clear general impression of the places she visited,”— 
Bradford Observer. 


Crown 8vo. 38. 6d. 
READINGS FROM GREAT ENG- 
LISH WRITERS. With Biographical Notes. 
By J. C. Wricurt. 
“The book contains much pleasant reading.”— 
Birmingham Gazette. 
Crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 
With Illustrations by GORDON BROWNE. 
THE BOOK OF GOOD COUNSELS. 
From the Sanscrit of the Hitopadésa. By Sir 
Epwin Arnot, M.A., K.C.I.E., C.S.L., 
Author of ‘*The Light of Asia,” ‘* The Light 
of the World,” &c. 
A LarGe-Papsr EpiTI0n, limited to 100 copies, 
bound in white vellum, gilt, 25s. net. 


“ An attractive book to the English-speaking world. 
= — are admirable and characteristic.”— 
8. 


Crown 8vo. illustrated, 7s. 6d. 


THE CHURCHES OF PARIS. From 
Clovis to Charles X. By S. SopHia BEALE, 
Author of *‘ A Complete and Concise Hand- 
book to the Museum of the Louvre,” &c. 

“An interesting study of the historical, archeological, 
and legendary associations which belong to the principal 
ehurches of Paris.”—The Times, 


Crown 8vo. 38. 6d. 


WAR TIMES: or, the Lads of Craig- 
ross: and IN THE CANNON’S MOUT. 
By Sarau TyTLeR, Author of * Citoyenne 
Jacqueline.” 


“Will be read with profit and interest by old and 
young.” —Globe, 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


WOMEN OF RENOWN: Nineteenth 
Century Studies. By G. Barnetr Situ, 
Author of ‘‘ History of the English Parlia- 
ment,” &c. 

“A collection of female intellect, artistic ability, 
strength of character, and influence rarely equalled 


any previous time. The volume is extremely readable.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 


Sixteenth Edition. Crown 8vo., with Portrait, 7s. 6d. 


— AND MORALS. By the Rev. 
H. R. Hawets, M.A. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo., with Portrait, 7s. 6d. 


MY MUSICAL LIFE. 


New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo., with 
Portrait, 3s. 6d. 

SIR MORELL MACKENZIE, Physi 
cian and Operator. A Memoir. Compiled 
and Edited from Private Papers and Personal 
Reminiscences. By the Rev. H. R. Hawes, 
M.A., Author of ** Music and Morals,” &c. 

“Mr. Haweis has performed his task with skill and 
conscientiousness, and the result is one of the most 

vivid and entertaining books of the year.’ — Daily 

Chronicle. 


Third and Cheaper Edition. Demy 8vo., 
Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 


THE KINDERGARTEN AT HOME. 
A Practical Handbook for Mothers. By Emity 
A. E. Surrrerr, President of the Frobel 
Society. A careful explanation of the ele- 
ments of Frobel’s system. 

*““The main lesson that may be learned from this 
valuable book is that, if parents are in earnest about 
the education of their children, they need not wait, a 
Kindergarten is set up near them, They can make a 
Kindergarten at Home,”—Saturday Review, 


EMINENT WOMEN SERIES. 


EDITED BY JOHN H. 


INGRAM. 


Crown 8v0., 38. 6d. Each Volume. 
VOLUMES ALREADY ISSUED. 


George Eliot. By MATHILDE BLIND. 
Bronté& By A. MaRy F, ROBINSON. 
George Sand. By BERTHA THOMAS. 
Mary Lamb. Ry ANNE GILCHRIST. 
, oot, 0: a oe poy mam 
er. By JULIA WARD HOWE. 
nme pe By Mrs. E. R. PITMAN. 


sof Albany. By VERNON LEE. 
Founters et Martineau. By Mis. FENWiCK MILLER. 
Mary W mecraft Godwin. By ELIZABETH 
ROBINS PENNELL. 


| Rachel. By Mrs. A. KENNARD. 
Madame Roland. 


By MATHILDE BLIND, 

Susanna Wesley. By BLIZA CLARKE. 
Margaret of Navarre. By MARY A. ROBINSON, 
Mrs. Siddons. By Mrs. A. KENNARD. 
Madame de Staél. By BELLA DuFFy. 
Hannah More. By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 
Hiimaboth Barrett Browning. By Joun H, 

GRAM. 
Jane Austen. By Mrs. CHARLES MALDEN. 
Mary Shelley. By Mrs, RosErrt, 


Lonpon: W. H. ALLEN & CO. LIMITED, 13, WATERLOO PLACE. 
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BELGRAVIA ADVERTISER. 


Mr. WILLIAM HEINEMANN'S PUBLICATIONS, 


REMBRANDT: His Life, his is Work, and his Time. By Fue 
MicHEet, Member of the Institute of France. Translated from the French by FLORENCE 
Smmonps. Edited by FrepgRick WEDMORE. 

In 2 vols. 4to, printed by Messrs. R. Olay & Son, in the best manner of typographic art, on superfine pa 
et on Photogravure and 33 Coloured Plates, printed in Paris, and upwards of 250 Text ert 

_s £DITION DE LUXE, limited to 150 copies for England, will be printed on vellum paper specially 


imported 1 Japan. With India proof duplicates of the Photogravures, printed in Paris. Price raised to 
£12 12s, net. 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD IS WITHIN YOU. Christianity not as 
a Mystic Religion, but as a New Theory of Life. Translated from the Russian of Count Leo 
Tolstoy by Constance GarnatT. Cheap Edition, boards, 2s. 6d. 

VILLIERS DE LISLE ADAM: His Life and Works. From the 
French of Vicomte Robert Du Pontavice De Heussey. By Lady Mary Loyp. In 1 vol. crown 
8vo, with Portrait, 10s. 6d. 

A COMMENTARY ON THE WORKS OF HENRIK IBSEN. 


By Hsatmar Hyorrs Borsssn, Author of “Goethe and Schiller,” ‘* Essays on German Litera- 
ture,” &c. In 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES. 


THE SURRENDER OF MARGARET BELLARMINE. 


By ADELINE SERGEANT, Author of “‘ Taz Srory or a Penrrent Sout,” & 
IN TWO VOLUMES. PRICE I2S. 


A SUPERFLUOUS WOMAN. 


IN THREE VOLUMES. THIRD EDITION. 


“ A novel upon which has been expended an infinity of thought, and the pages of which betray a capacity 
for the analysis of human feelings and emotions teed to be met necinntenesticensiaaa Telegraph. 


BENEFITS FORGOT. 


By WOLCOTT BALESTIER, Author of “The Average Woman,” &c. 
IN THREE VOLUMES. 


NEW NOVELS IN ONE VOLUME. 
IN ONE VOLUME. PRICE 6s. 


OUR MANIFOLD NATURE. 


By SARAH GRAND. 
By the same Author, 6s. each. 
THE HEAVENLY TWINS. | IDEALA : A Study from Life. 


THE RECIPE FOR DIAMONDS. By ; FROM THE FIVE RIVERS. Stories of 


C. I. CUTCLIFFE HYNE, Author of ‘‘ The New Native Life in India. By FLORA ANNIE STBEL, 
Hien,” &c. Price 6s. 6s, 


RELICS: Fragments of a Life. By Frances | APPASSIONATA: the Story of a 
MacNaB. With Frontispiece, 6s. Musician. By ELSA D’ESTERRE KEELING. 6a. 


THE LAST SENTENCE. By Maxwett | MR. BAILEY-MARTIN. By Pency WHITE 
GRAY. 6s. 3s, 6d. 
HEINEMANN’S INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY. 
Edited by Epmunp Gossz. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d.; paper cover, 2s, 6d. each. 


NEW VOLUMES. 
FAREWELL LOVE! From the Italian of MaTiLpz SERao. 
UNDER THE YOKE. From the Bulgarian of Ivan Vazorr. 


London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 
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Thm Mrsses. HENRY & C0,’5 LIST, 


By I. ZANGWILL. 


THE BACHELORS’ CLUB. With Llustrations by 


Grorce Hurcninson. Crown 8vo, 3s.6d. A New Edition (Sixth) with 
a New Essay “On the Serious Position of Humorists.” 
** It is impossible to read this book without being delighted with it.”—Speaker. 


By RICHARD MARSH. 


THE DEVIL’S DIAMOND. By the Author of “The | 
Mahatma’s Pupil.” Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
5 Told with a grisly realism that would give many readers what are familiarly known as ‘ the 


creeps,’ were it not that the whole book is written with so much humour that the intervals of 
shuddering are likely to be filled with laughter.”— World. 


By RICHARD MARSH. 


THE MAHATMA’S PUPIL. By the Author of “The 
Devil’s Diamond.” Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
‘* The fun of the book is fast and furious, and is maintained to the last page.” —Scottish Leader. 


By ERNEST MULLINER. 


“DECLINED WITH THANKS.” By the Author 
of “‘ Abroad with Twitty.” Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


** Amusing smart . . . Few people will read it without finding something to 
amuse them. Saturday Review. 


By ERNEST MULLINER. 


“ABROAD WITH TWITTY.” By the Author of 


“ Declined with Thanks.” Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [February. 
BARRY PAIN’S NEW* WORK. 


THE KINDNESS OF THE CELESTIAL. By 
Barry Pain, Author of “Stories and Interludes.” Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


[ February. 
By! F. NORREYS CONNELL. 


IN THE GREEN PARK: or, Half-Pay Deities. By 


F. Norreys Conneti. With Illustrations by F. H. Townsznp. Crown 


8vo. 3s. 6d. [ February. 
By OLIVER DALE. 


STRANGE STORIES OF STRANGE PEOPLE 


By Outver Datz. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [ February. 
By GEORGE HALSE: 


PHIL HATHAWAY'S FAILURES. By the Author 


of “ Weeping Ferry,” 3 vols. [ February. 


Lonpon: HENRY & CO., Bovverie Srrezr. 





BELGRAVIA 


ADVERTISER. 


A SELECTION OF 


FLV. WHITE & G0.'S vovume 


NOVELS. 


Cloth, 2s. 6d.each. (At all Booksellers’ and Bookstalls.) 


Those marked (*) can be obtained in Picture Boards, 2s. 


By Joun STRANGE WiNTER. 
AUNT JOHNNIE. (2nd Edition.) 
*ONLY HUMAN. (4th Edition.) 

By Haw ey Smarr. 
BEATRICE AND BENEDICK. 


Edition. ) 
*THE PLUNGER. (6th Edition.) 
By Sir Ranpa H. Roperts, Bart, Author 


of **In the Shires,” ‘* Curb and Snaffle,” &c. 
NOTIN THE BETTING. (A New Novel) 


By Ferreus Hume. 
vv _ HATH JOINED. (2nd 
tion. 
*THE MAN WITH A SECRET. (3rd 
Edition. ) 
By B. L. FarsEon. 
THE MARCH OF FATE. 
*BASIL AND ANNETTE. (3rd Edition) 


By Mrs. Epwarp KENNARD, 


SPORTING TALES. (A New Work.) 
JUST LIKE A WOMAN. (A New Novel.) 


By Mrs. Loverr Cameron. 
*WEAK WOMAN. (3rd Editon.) 
A SISTER’S SIN. 


(2nd 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 
FOR HIS SAKE. 
FOUND WANTING. 


By “ Rrra.” 


THE COUNTESS PHARAMOND ; 
A Sequel to “‘ Sheba.” 


THE MAN IN POSSESSION. (A 
New Novel.) 
By Justin McCartuy, M.P., and Mrs. 
CAMPBELL PRAED. 
*THE RIVAL PRINCESS. (3rd Edition. ) 


By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED. 
THE ROMANCE OF A CHALET. 


CLOTH, 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT, 
THE SORCERESS. 


By Mrs. Epwarp KENNARD, 
WEDD&D TO SPORT. 


By May CROMMELIN. 
*THE FREAKS of LADY FORTUNE. 
By May a and J, Moray 


Bro 
*VIOLET VYVIAN, M.F.H. 
Edition. ) 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER FRASER. 
THE NEW DUCHESS. (2nd Edition.) 


A MODERN BRIDEGROOM. (end 
Edition. ) 
By Mrs. HUNGERFORD. 
(Author of ** Molly Bawn.”) 
AN UNSATISFACTORY LOVER. 


(A New Novel.) 
LADY PATTY. (8rd Edition.) 

By B. M. Croker. 
*INTERFERENCE. (3rd Edition.) 


*TWO MASTERS. (3rd Edition.) 


By F. C. Puirirs and C. J. WILLs. 
SYBIL ROSS'S MARRIAGE. (3rd 
Edition. ) 
By F. C. Purips and Percy FENDALL, 
MY FACE IS MY FORTUNE. 
*MARGARET BYNG. (2nd Edition.) 


By FLORENCE WARDEN. 
A YOUNG WIFE'S TRIAL, or Ralph 
Ryder of Brent. 
*A WILD WOOING. 


By Mrs. RoBeRT JOCELYN. 
A BIG STAKE. 
ONLY A HORSE-DEALER. 
FOR ONE SEASON ONLY. 
By Hume NISBET. 


THE HAUNTED STATION, and other 
Stories. (With Illustrations by the Author.) 
THE BUSHRANGER’S SWEET- 
HEART. (5th Edition.) 
By Amye READE. 
(Author of ‘* Ruby.”) 
*SLAVES OF THE SAWDUST. 


(2nd 


3s. 6d. EACH. 


By Hume NIsBEr, 


A BUSH GIRL’S ROMANCE, 
(With Illustrations by the Author. ) 


F. V. WHITE & CO., 14, BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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The late Earl of Beaconsfield, 
Sir Morell Mackenzie, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
ESTABLISHED 1801. Miss Emily Faithful, 
The late Gen. W. T. Sherman 


MARY MUXWORTHY, | —Se ee Semen 


to the remarkable efficacy of 


Granddaughter of Mary Johnston, HiMROD’S 
ee ote cae we | GURES ASTHMA 
CENTRE ROW, (COVENT GARDEN MARKET, 


Established nearly a quarter of s theme 
x Prescribed by the Medical Faculty “¥ hout the 
LONDON, W.C. = hes a = used as an inhalation a ithout any 
A free sample and detailed Testimonials free by 
post. In tins 4s. 3d. 
British so Holborn Viaduct, London. 
Also of Newbery & Sons, Barclay & Sens, Lynch & Co., 
J. —s Sons, W. Edwards & Son, John Thompson, 
Liverpool, and all Wholesale Houses. 


SHORTLY. 
A NEW NOVEL, 


In 1 Volume, Cloth Gilt, 2s. 6d., 
(NEVER BEFORE PUBLISHED IN VOLUME FORM), 


JUST LIKE A WOMAN, 


Mrs. EDWARD KENNARD, 


Author of “Wedded to Sport,” “ The Hunting Girl,” ay &e. 


A NEW ONE SHILLING NOVEL 


(Or in Cloth, ls. 6d.), 


FLORENCE WARDEN, 


Author of ‘*The House on the Marsh,” 


ENTITLED 


A SCARBOROUGH ROMANCE: 


THE STRANGE STORY OF MARY GLYNDE. 


F. V. WHITE & CO., 14, BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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TEN MILLIONS DIED. 


Wirutn recorded history there has occurred no calamity like the famine in Bengal 
in 1770. From starvation and the diseases to which it gave rise ten millions 
(10,000,000) of people perished in six months, And from the political and social con- 
ditions that followed the famine the province was disorganised and depressed for forty 
years afterwards. In the middle of that memorable summer the famishing living 
actually ate the bodies of the dead! Ghastly! horrible! Indeed, yes. Such a famine, 
happening (which God forbid) in England, would, in eighteen months’ continuance, 
leave this fair island untenanted by a single human being. Why allude to it? Ill 
tell you. Because it illustrates on a scale great enough for all to see it, the wonderful 
and vital relations between man and a mouthful of rice, of bread, of meat. To-day 
the food may fail, to-morrow the man may fail. It is no matter which fails ; the 
result (continued) is the same—death by starvation. If the food fails through blight 
or drought, heaven only can help us to a new crop. If the man fails, what can we do? 
Let one man tell what he did. “In May, 1884,” he says, “I fell into a low, weak 
state, I felt heavy, tired, and languid, and couldn’t imagine what had come over me, 
My appetite left me, my mouth tasted badly, and after eating the simplest thing I had 
a frightful pain at the pit of the stomach, Cold clammy sweats used to break out all 
over me until I thought I was in a consumption.” Many who are attacked in the 
manner described draw the same conclusion ; they think they have consumption, and, 
naturally enough, they seek treatment for consumption. They are misled by the 
sweats and the cough, and other signs that seem to be those of that dread malady. 
Yet, after a course of treatment on that theory has done no good whatever, but has 
left them worse off than before, they draw another conclusion ; not only that they 
really have consumption, but are fast dying of it. And all the while their lungs are 
sound as a new bellows. How is this? “I was frequently sick,” continues Mr, 
Shore, “‘ sometimes as often as four or five times a day. I lost a deal of sleep, and got 
weaker and weaker until I could hardly walk, After a while I got so bad that I had 
to give up my situation as foreman at the Chemical Works, Weston, Off and on I was 
like this for years, I saw doctor after doctor and spent pounds in physic, but was 
none the better for it. My strength was gone, and I despaired of ever getting it back 
again ; and how can a man earn his living without strength?” Ah, friend Shore, 
nobody knows whai a fearful, heart-shaking question that is unless he is at once a 
poor man and without power to do a turn for himself and for those who look to him 
for support. Then he knows, and trembles at what he knows, God help him, “In 
March, 1890,” he adds, “I first read about Mother Seigel’s Curative Syrup. I got a 
bottle, and after taking it a few days, I felt better than I had in half a dozen years, 
You will believe me when I say I kept on taking it. The result was surprising ; I was 
soon well and strong as ever. No illness has come near me since then. The Syrup 
also cured my daughter of an obstinate dyspepsia. (Signed) William Edward Shore, 
Frodsham Bridge, near Warrington, May 3rd, 1893.” Father and daughter both 
suffered from the same thing—indigestion and dyspepsia. If all the people of 
England had it at once, and profoundly, the result might not perhaps be so terrible as 
followed the crop failure in Bengal, but it would be bad enough, As it is, millions do 
have this crushing malady, and what evils come of it this single case illustrates. But 
Mother Seigel’s Syrup is curing them as fast as they hear of it and use it. As to the 
symptoms that make people fear they have consumption, nine times in ten they are 
signs of the digestive trouble only—sweats from weakness and a “ stomach cough,” 
But consumption might set in later. The safe course is to expel the poison by 
resorting to the Syrup at the very start. 
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“CHEAPER THAN THE STORES.” 





PIANOFORTES 
FURNISHING, 


Tue tendency of the times is to bring the consumer and producer 
closer together, thereby saving to the purchaser the 
large profits of the ordinary retailer. 


PIANOS AND FURNITURE | 


Should be selected at the Manufacturers’ Depots, where 
the intending purchaser has the advantage of 


THE LARGEST POSSIBLE CHOICE AT THE 
LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICE. 


_————— IS LOO 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. © Inspection and Enquiries Invited, 


————¢- oeS 


EXTENSIVE SAMPLE STOCK ON VIEW 


IN THE SHOWROOMS OF 


THE DIRECT GASH TRADING GO, LTD. 
1382, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


Catalogues, Testimonials, and Press Notices Free on Application. 


GOOD SELECTION of SECOND-HAND PIANOS from £10, suitable for 
Children’s Practice. 
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Perer’s Wire. By Mrs. Honeerrorp, Author of “ Motiy 
Bawn,” “ Aprit’s Lapy,” &c. 


Chapters XV. to XVII. 
Tue Origin or Aprit Foous’ Day . 


Sprinc. By Daisy Arauxs 
One Day too Late! By Frora Beatriz 
Impostors? By E. Youuanp 


Sir Hvuen Lyon Prayrarr anp St. Anprews. By ALEXANDER 
H. Jape. . 


Tue Daveuters or Jos. By Dartzy Dats, Author of “ THe 


Vitiace Buacksmita,” “ Taz House raat Jack Buitt,” &e. 


Chapter XI. Fiat Justitia Ruat Coelum. 
99 XII. Happy Becomes Happier. 
»» III. A Chance of Fortune for Gem. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


All MSS. should be addressed, prepaid, to the EDITOR OF “BELGRAVIA,” 14, BEDFORD STREET, 
STRAND, W.C. Every MS. should bear the writer’s name and address, and be accompanied by postage stamps for 
ils return if not accepted; but the Editor cannot hold himself responsible for any accidental loss. The Editor cannot 
undertake to return rejected Poems. 

The back numbers of “BELGRAVIA” (witha few exceptions) can be had, price 1s. each; also the volumes, 


price 7s, 6d. each, and covers for binding, price 28, each, Annual Subscription, including the BELGRAVIA ANNUAL 
and the HOLIDAY NUMBER, 14s, 





F.V. WHITE & CO., 14, BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 





BELGRAVIA ADVERTISER, 


REMINGTON STANDARD TYPEWRITER} 


Used and endorsed as 
the best by thirty of the 
leading British Railway 
Companies after an ex- 
haustive test by their 
principal Engineers. 


Contractors ta 


2 UNEQUALLED FOR DURABILITY, 
oS es F RANGE OF WORK AND SIMPLICITY. 


ee 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 100 Gracechurch St. London, EC 


MA NCHESTER—84 Crose St. ; BIRMINGHA M—23 Martineau St. ; LEEDS—3 Cookridge &, 
NEWCASTLE—10 Neville Street; LIVERPOOL—14e, North John Street. 


SUPPLIED To THE QUEEN & ROYAL FAMILY. CURE FOR 


INDIGESTION. 


Wholesale Agents for HOVIS 
BISCUITS in England— 


THE NATIONAL BAKERY CO., LTD, 
Brewery Road, Islington, N. 


If any difficulty be experienced ia 
obtainin,; ‘‘ Hovis,” or if what is sup 
plied as “Hovis” is not satisfactory, 
please write, sending sample (the cost of 
which will be defrayed) to 


S. FITTON & SON; 
REGD. Millers, Macclesfield. 
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Sim WALTER FOSTER, M.D. D.C.L. M.P. PETER WILLIAMS, Esq. 


Assistant Actuary. 
WILLIAM J. H. WHITTALL, Esq. 


Actuary & Secretary. 
BENJAMIN NEWBATT, Esq. 


FINANCIAL POSITION, June 30th 1893. 


Assets, over .. 00.00 see ee we &BL000,000 
Income, over ... is »  «. £860,000 
New Assurances i in the : year, over ... .. £470,000 
Annual Premiums thereon ... a sas £16,000 
Sum Divided among the Assured, 1892, over £852,000 


(yielding an average Cash Bonus of 35 °/, on Premiums. ) 


Reversionary Addition to eeecneeneed 
corresponding thereto, nearly ae aie £500,000 


Cuier Orrice: 15, ST JAMESS SQUARE, 
LONDON. 
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13th BONUS—1892. 


HORTLY stated, the results of the Bonus show, as the direct 
consequence of the settled policy of the Directors in giving 

increased strength to the Society at successive Valuations, 
That the SOCIETY’S RESERVES = 
are now the STRONGEST, 

and That its BONUSES 

are amongst the LARGEST known. ] 
[See further particulars on previous pages.] 
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NEXT BONUS. 


THE NEXT DIVISION OF PROFITS will take place in January 1897. | 
Profit Policies effected now or before the end of June will be ‘ 


entitled to one year’s additional share of Profits. TN 


The Last Bonus Report, the Full Seems Forms of Proposal 
and every information on application. 
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B. NEWBATT, 
November 1893. Actuary & SECRETARY. 
Cuier Orrice: 15, ST JAMESS SQUARE, _ 
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FIRE! BURGLARS!! 


J.TANNS 
DATES 


TRADE MARK 


sip, DOORS, LOCKS &c 


Sey NEWCATE S' 


LS Atl FREE. LONDON 
Fire-Resisting Safe, £5 5s. net, Carriage paid. 


ESTABLISHED !I86l. 


BIRKBECK BANK 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 


TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable 
on demand, f 


TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum monthly balances, 
when not drawn below £100. 


STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 
SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on deposit, and 
allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY 


HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PBR MONTH FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 











LADIES l—nave you sEEN THE 


NEW SEWING MACHINES 


Which produced aan MARVELLOUS ART WORK recently admired by 
Hundreds of Thousands of Visitors to 


SINGER’S SHOW ROOMS? 


These Machines are unequalled for rapid and noiseless work, simplicity of parts an? beauty ot stitch, 
and are @® source of the greatest surprise and interest to the users of eurlier styles 


MACHINES OF ANYBODY’'S MAKE REPAIRED On EXCHANGED 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING co MPANY, 
Management for the United Kingdom, 39, FOSTER LANE, LONDON, E.c, 
City Show Rooms: 147, CHEAPSIDE. 

And 558 Branch Offices throughout Great Britain and Ireland, 


70 YEARS’ REPUTATION. 


Makes Delicate 


RODINSONS =*« maces 


Gruel for 


s ursing Mother 
pater Gro ats ee sett 


; Is admitted by the Profession to 
be the most wonderful remedy 
3: a a ever discovered. 
) It is the best remedy known for ; 
COLLIS BROWNE'S | ‘sits. caer UMD 
chitis, Ast 4 
Effectually po and arrests 
CGHLORODYNE those too often fatal diseases— 
s Diphtheria, Fever ag Ague.: C 








THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY | 4%, likes charm in Diarrhoa, 
GENUINE. ae ithe only, specie 


Effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation,and Spasms. 
It is the only palliative in Nenralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis. &c, 
CAUTION,—The extraordinary medical reports on the efficac: . gx render it of vital importance 
that the public should obtain the genuine, which bears the words “ + Collis Browne’s Chiorodyne,” on the 
Government Stamp. 
Vice-Chancellor Wood stated that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was undoubtedly the Inventor of CHLORODYNE 
. that the whole story of the defendant Freeman waa deliberately untrue. 


Sold in Bottles, at 1s, 14d., 2s. 9d. and 4s, 6d., by all Chemists. 
Sole Manufacturer: J. T. DAVENPORT, 383 Gt. Russell Street, Bloomsbury 


SU ke «| PROVIDENT = “xc 
costae incaees oto LIFE 
CUCUMBER. ealangat OFFICE, 


S EXISTING ASSURANCES... os =£7,548.5 
PRESERVES the SKIN and COMPLEXION from | INVEStED FUND = «. «. ss 2, - 
the effects of the SUN. WINDS, HARD WATER | ANNUAL INCOME “ “ 333,: J9 
and INFERIOR SOAPS. RKemoves and Preveuts CLAIMS AND SURRENDERS PAID 9,823,361 
all ROUGHNESS, REDNESS, IRI TATION, BONUSES DECLARED . va -- 3,288,2 
FRECKLES, TAN, &c. Invaluable at all seasons of 
the year FOR KEEPING THE SKIN SOFT and Settlement of Claims on Proof of Death and Titiée 
BLOUMING. Beware of Injurious imitations, Be sure Liberal Surrender Values. Intermediate Bonuses, 
to ask for * BEE'THAM’S,” which is perfectly harm- Endowment Assurances with Profits. 
less and the only Genuine. ———_—— ‘ 
sott.es is. and Zs. ed ofali Chemists & Perfumers. Either size Prospectus and Full Information on Application. 


he 8 Makers - 
Mie ime =. Si Rage indy Chemiats. CH! LYENHAM CHARLE: STEVENS, Actuary and Secretary. 
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